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Shaw’s People of Other Lands - 


Pedagogy, New York University. 


learn about their many peculiarities. 


Scott’s Quentin Durward 
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JUST READY 


By EpwarD R. SHaAw, Dean of the School of 


Prepared in accordance with the results ef recent peda- | 
gogical observation... Designed to meet the child’s natural 
desire to hear of the strange peoples of other lands and to 


Edited, with Introduction, by MARY H. Norgis. | 


Ne novel in ers fiction more vividly depicts the 
eginning of its decline and shows t . 


Halleck’s History of English Literature 


By REUBEN Post HALLECK, M.A., (Yale). 


The subject is treated as a related whole and the general 
thought is clearly portrayed. 
attention is paid to literary movements, and to the ani- 


Single copies of any of these books sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. | 
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are rapidly replacing the stock of books 
destroyed by the disastrous fire of November 
29, 1899, and that they are now prepared to 
supply fresh stock of most of their Educa- 
tional Publications. 
books will appear in new and greatly im- 
proved dress, and a number of books will be 
revised editions. 
of teachers and school officers who are in 
search of first-class text-books, 


Many of the school 
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Stepping Stones to Literature 


By Saran Louise ARNOLD, Boston Supervisor, and 
Superintendent CHaRues B. GILBERT. 


This new series of eight graded Readers gives a 
better idea of the world’s great literature, and more 
of it, than can be found anywhere else in the same 
space. Every book is a model in its class, both in 
literary and artistic excellence. Superbly illustrated. 


A Pirst Reader $.30 | A Reader for Fifth Grades $. * 


A Second Reader = A Reader for Sixth 
A Third Reader A Reader for Seventh ‘‘ is 
A Fourth Reader 30 AReaderforHigher ‘‘ .60 


‘These books cannot fail to stimulate a thirst for 
true culture in the broadest sense.” —Review of Reviews, 
New York City. 


‘The booksimpress me as boing ati very attractive and 
desirable in ore7 yey for schoo They are not 
made up entirely of Stott » but contol carefully selec- 
ted material, freah andof igh que quality.”—S. T. Durron, 
Supt. of Schools, Brookli seonkaneam s 





The Normal Review System 
of Vertical Writing 
Ascientific, practical, progressive system 
which secures legibility, beauty and speed. 
The Normal Course in Drawing 
Aiming at what is possible, itis practical 
in method and convenient in material. 
The Normal Music Course 


Thissystem has, 5 insixteen years, revola- 
tionized the met and materials in 
teaching music in the public schools. 


The Normal Course in Reading 


Marked by unified symmetry in all its 
topics, corresponding to the child’s grow- 
ing knowledge. 


The Normal Course in Number 


Correct in theory, precise in definition, 
logical in sequence, and practical in its 
problems. 


“The World and Its People” 


Series of Geographical Readers. 


Edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., late Headmaster 
of Boston Normal School. 


First Les: $ .36 | Life in Asia $ .60 
Glimpses of of the Werld 38 Views in Africa 72 
ustralie and the 


.§0|4 
San Amealcanttelahhere fo Islands ef the Sea .68 
Modern Europe 60 | Hawaii and Its People .08 


By the use of these books Geography becomes a study 
of absorbing interest. The lands are no longer mere 
outlines on the maps, but actual places, peopled with 
living men and women. The last three beoks are 
especially timely. ‘‘ Views in Africa ” shows the seenes 
of active conflict between Englamd and the Boers; 
“ Australia and the Islands of the Sea” aptly describes 
the Philippines, Cuba, Porto Rico, etc. ; and “ Hawaii 
and Its People” brings vividly before us that “ Paradise 





of the Pacific.” 
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THAYER STREET GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


ISAAC 0. WINSLOW, PRINCIPAL. PROVIDENCE, R.1., Dec. 19, 1899. 


CONSIDER the *'Grapep Lessons IN ARITHMETIC,” by Wilbur F. Nichols, the best 

series of arithmetics yet published for the general purposes of the grammar scheol 
The old method, pursued according to the plan of the ordinary text-book 

. i ise. The whole system of instruction CHEMICAL 

in arithmetic is in need of reorganization in accordance with the natural order of develop- 

ment of the child, and with the purpose of producing more actual power to think mathe- 


course. 
is, in several particulars, unpedagogical and unwise 


matical thought, 


Mr. Nichols has, to a considerable extent at least, avoided the old errors, and embodied 


the new principles, which must be recognized as in the line of genuine reform. 
[Signed] Isaac O. WINSLOW, 


Nichols’s Series of Graded Lessons in Arithmetic is in seven books—a book for each sch 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


APPARATUS 
p CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





year. Sample copies of any grade will be mailed for 15c. each. Correspondence solicited 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers : : : + Boston : + New York : : Chicago 
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TRANSLATIONS 
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INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—OCloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 





Outfits, 








Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 








Rend jorone, } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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—— & AMEND, 


_ 205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
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for the Chemical and 








VOL. XIX. 


Interest In Its Relation to Pedagogy 


By Dr. WILHELM OSTERMANN, 
Superintendent of Schools at Oldenburg, Germany. 


Translated under the auspices of the New York Society for 
the Comparative Study of Pedagogy, and edited by Dr. Edward 


R. Shaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, NewYork University. 


This is an important new book on a most important question 


Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New York Crrx. 


The professional school of Columbia Yoiversity 
{ . ba training of general 
Tt bers Dal re toes ering. 
rs “ * tructors = normal al schools and 
Sexes. 
ollege ep Fellowships an a ° scholarahipe 
Sabestioe to 5,750 annually. 


in pedag spy. The first three sections of the work are: (1) | Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary 
tur JAMES E, RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 


Origin, e, and Kinds of Interest; (2 
Interest in the acts of Ideation and Reasoning ; and (3) Im- 
portance of Interest in Volition and Action. The fourth section 
contains pedagogical conclusions and applications which will 
show where and in what manner the results of psychological 
researches may be turned to account in Pedagogy. The book 


is regarded in Germany as an able and scholarly discussion of 


interest in relation to teaching and it is believed that it will 
afford American teachers new points of view. Much of vague- 
ness has characterized the discussion of the subject. The aim 
of the author has been to show how a doctrine of interest might 
be established which should be free from contradictions and be 
consistent with ruling fundamental views of psychology. Cloth, 
7x5 inches. 150 pages. Price, $1.; to teachers, 80c.; postage, 7c. 





To purchasers of Kellogg’s Teachers’ Libraries, 
75 cents net postpaid if ordered before April 1. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East 9th St., New York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





\/ACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER. + 


Pour Si mumastntontonsies, $2000 to $4500. Eleven Superintentensien. | $1200 to $2000. Fif- 
geen Prince: paishi 8, § 100 to $1200, Albo'vacancies i i in High School pvmncinn Deve. College 
presidencics a ofessorships. racances fo Teachers, Su: , Specialists 


of all kinds : High Ty assistants, 


Now is the time to register for wa ro gt for our 144-page catalogue and 


hand book. Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 33 Actor ide OTTO AG? 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 





iAdbburion Fi a . 878 Wabash Av., Chicago a Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 
8 King St., Wes ne Can. 780 Cooper Bldg., Denver, alo. 490 tt Bidg., San wpancion te 1. 
Ave., Washington, D.O. 414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. es Sot Rad Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 





EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager Telephone, Boston V75=-2 





Competent Teachers Wanted for Direct Applications. 
ou are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another 1o- 
aa ty; or your position is not entirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau which 
has notified members of known vacancies for 20 years. Specialists and these with good 
records almost invariably located. Send stamp for information and enroll now. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edw.C.Dixon,) 1420 Chestnut St., Phila 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC has filled 14,047 positions 


—atsalaries aggregating 
$9,065,290.00-4,877 of these being in New York, New Jersey, Conn., and Pa., the states 
nearest the New York office, This office is better eduipped for efficient work than ever before. 
&#~Former patrons will be glad to learn that Mr. W. D. Kens, so long identified with the Fisx 
Aarncy, has renewed his connection with it and is again one of the Managers of the New York office 


Send for Manual and Registration Form. 
HB Crooxer, J; C. ANTHONY, |, | Managers, 156 Fifth Av.. NEW YORK. 





W. D. Kerr, Mars. M. R. JORDAM, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y 


“The Best is the Most Economical.” 














THIS i is more true of Teachers’ a Agencies th than of any other line of business. The joe Year Book 
of the ALBERT THA CY, Central Music Hall, Chicago, veeren actual 
results and not wflittering acces Mg Send postal card forit. Address C. J. Manager. 
SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY Combined Management: 
. V. HUYSSOON, 
MsTABLISHED 1855. (Late of Fiat Agene ney t Props. 
Oldest and best known Recommends skilled teach- | JOHN C. ROCKWEL 
ere in all departments. os parents of suitable schools. 3 East 14th St., New York. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Operates in every state. 


ful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
EDUCATIONAL promotion are wanted immediately Penn. 
BUREAU for fall vacancies. 





SUDDEN VACANCIES 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 
ESTABLISHED TEN YEARS. 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. Telephone No. 2492-1810 St. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street. 


When in New York you are cordially invited to call. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to to Dolleges, hools, and 


r Pro! 
iz Governosses for 
ment of Instruction apenas 
Schools to Parents. ia ce eneneas 


Mra. M. J. Youna-Fuiron, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 
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Rt UNITED CORRESPONDENCE cman, 
58 Fifth Ave., New York, for catalogue 18. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churcnes. Conscien- 
tious pavice & bod arents regarding schoois and in. 
structors. for Bulletin. Selling and rent- 
ing of Mm property. Established 1880, EK 
ey Cy RIERE, 150 Fifth Ave., cor. 20th 
8 ty 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

















Roccements college and normal lates, 
, and other ‘teachers to Heges, 
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schools, and families. Advises parents 


WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER 


70 FirtuH Avenug, New York. 


INTERSTATE 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Profesgors, Principals, Kindergartners, Grad 
and Special Tar shoet” 9 furnished to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families, Margaret M TLAND, 

Manager, 540 Fine Arte Bldg., Chieie 








SHORTHAND —Isaac Pitman’s. | 

PRINCIPAL Rosmson. e. m+ ong A Bey Y.) R ty! 
says: “Stenograp aphy fo —_ = 
coming to stay, it tae welt to Into 1 ah de 

Get “Isaac Pisman’s Complete doped an phic 
tor,” 252 pag Price, $1 Ado} — used in ny 
Public Senools ef New York, Broo 
ete. Trial Lesson Free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq.,N.¥Y., 

Publishers of Pitman’s FrenchP: actical Grammar, 

50 cents. 
and COLLEG 


SCHOOL BELLS =i: 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Mad. 
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KINDERGARTEN seco Sues: 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 East 14th Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


New York. 





THE FLORAL RECORD |& 


is a plant record arranged for analysis, description, 
and drawing. Most other plant records cost so much 
that teachers can not use them in their classes in 
botany. This little book contains all that is necessary, 
and is so low in price that the whole class can be sup- 
plied at a small cost. mn 55 cents. epee al 
terms for introduction.". .*. .. . 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 81 East 9th Street, New York, 








EUROPE. 


Vacation Art Tours to Europe. 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Send for full i desoriplive circulars to WALTER S. 
IDNOUGH, Director of Art Instruction in Pub- 
lic Schools, 267a Lewis Ave., Brooklya, N, Y, 





AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 
Write at once.’.." 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 B. 9th Street, New York. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 


FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL, SORTS: 


604 E. F., 404, 808, 601 E. F., 851, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING : 


1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. — 


MOST DURABLE. 


MOST ECONOMIC. 


Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Joszrx GiiLort & Sons, 


91 JouN STREET, NEw York. 
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Among Ourselves 


A SCHOOLMASTER WITH HIS FRIENDS AT THE ROUND TABLE. 
By Dr. A. BR. Taytor, Pres. State Normal School, Emporia, Kan. 
Will be published about March 20. 150 pages. Price, 50 cts. 


R. L. KELLOGG & CO., - 64 Kast Ninth Street, New York. 
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5-CENT NATURE 
READERS. 


We have begun the publication of a series 0: 
books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
Subjects, at 5 cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. 
Each contains abwut thirty-two pages, <7 
illustrated and charmingly written. They will 
make delightful reading for the Spring term, and 
can be supplied to a class for a very small sum. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are now ready and Nos. 4 and 
5 will be ready very soon. All are for second 
and third grades : 


No. 
No. 


1, Pussy Willow and Wake-Robin 


2, The Spring Beauty and the 
Anemone. 


3, The Squirrel and His Home. 
4, Bittercress and Roses. 

5, The Story of a Beehive. 

6, Golden Rod and Aster. 

7, Stories about Birds. 

8, Christmas Stories. 

9, Hiawatha and Its Author. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 





Other numbers are in preparation for First, | | 


Second, and Third Reader Grades. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth St., New York, 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, men- 
tal and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the 
entire system. 

Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HorsForpD’s on wrapper. 
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Administration of School Systems.* 


By State Supt. L. HARVEY, Madisoa, Wisconsin. 


No one knows better than those engaged in educa- 
tional work, that much of the criticism directed against 
the administration of our school systems is based on 
ignorance of the real conditions, and is therefore unjust. 
But it is true that those who have studied the systems 
in the country most thoroughly, believe that in many 
cases they are failing to secure the highest results 
attainable. It is claimed that the courses of many of 
our city schools are overcrowded, and that pupils are 
compelled to do more work than the results of such work 
seem to warrant. I do not believe that this over- 
crowding is so much the result of the incorporation of 
too many subjects in the course, as it is the result of 
time and energy wasted on non-essentials in the course. 
An opportunity for reform, then, which seems to me to 
be present, isin the elimination of non-essentials, and the 
better co-ordination of essentials in order of time and in 
relation to the capacity of pupils. 

When the proposition for elimination of non-essentials 
is presented, the question arises, What are the essentials, 
and what are the non-essentials? This is a problem 
probably too large for any one man to solve, but it is a 
problem urgently demanding solution. The first step is 
to determine the ends for which instruction and training 
are given in the graded schools. Second—What sub- 
jects, all things considered, are best to constitute the 
course of study adapted to these ends? Third—What 
are the true purposes for which instruction and training 
are tu be given in any single branch ? 

With these purposes worked out, the next step is to 
make them clear, not only in the minds of the city super- 
intendents and supervising principals, but in the mind of 
every grade teacher as well. 

In other words, there must be a purpose on the part 
of every teacher, in every day’s work, in every subject. 
This purpose must be so clear in the mind of the teacher 
that she can state it with definiteness and exactness, 
and show that it has a necessary place, and where that 
place is, in the working out of the general purpose. 

If there be any reason for giving instruction in any 
subject, it must be because this is a necessary or desira- 
ble element in the education of the child. It cannot be 
justified, however, on the ground that it is desirable, if 
not necessary, until the other question is. answered— 
whether or not some other instruction more desirable 
could not be substituted for it. To say that any work 
in the school has a place there because it is valuable, is 
not sufficient. It must be more valuable than any other 
instruction which could properly be given at the same 
time, under existing conditions. 


Observation and Experiment. 


Am I wrong in assuming that there is not clearness 
of thought, and power to formulate that thought, as to 
general and specific purposes in the teaching of any 
giver subject in the graded schools? Assuming that 
every superintendent present is able to formulate to his 
own satisfaction, and on grounds which he can justify, 
the purposes to be realized in the teaching of any subject 


* Part of paper read before the Department of Superintendence 
at the Chicago meeting. 


in the course of study, does he find that his subordinate 
teachers are equally clear as to these general purposes 
and the specific aim in each day’s work? If so, it will 
be interesting to test, first, himself; and second, the 
subordinate teacher. .Let him undertake the task of 
formulating the general purposes which he can justify, 
on the ground that they are of more value in the teach- 
ing of that subject than any others which might be 
stated. When he has done this, then let him observe 
the grade teacher’s work on that subject, and thus 
determine the specific aim which the teacher had in 
mind in the day’s recitation, as apparent from the char- 
acter of the work, and see whether he can find a place 
for that as a necessary part of what must be done in the 
working out of the general purpose. When he has 
settled this in his own mind without questioning the 
teacher, let him ask the teacher to state definitely what 
the aim in the recitation was, and ask her to justify it 
as having a necessary place at the time, in the working 
out of the general purpose. When he has completed 
this experiment, let him try it with another, and another, 
until he has passed thru all the grades in that sub- 
ject. Let him then determine whether or not the work 
in each grade is the necessary work at that time, in view 
of the pupils’ present mental condition, for the proper 
working out of the general purpose before determined. 
If I mistake not, he will find much work which it will 
be difficult to justify as a necessary part of the general 


scheme. 
Determination of Essentials. 


Let him then enter upon another line of investigation, 
more limited in its scope, but not less important. Let 
him ask his teachers to formulate for him, day after day, 
in the same subject, the specific aim in each recitation. 
He must not be satisfied with general statements, but 
must insist that the details as to what is to be taught, 
and what drill work is to be conducted, shall be given, 
and that these details shall appear in the work of the 
recitation. If the superintendent begins these investi- 
gations with a thoro knowledge of what is required here 
himself, he will discover that a large number of his 
teachers have been working without any thought as to 
the part each day’s work is to play in the final result, 
without considering whether it is necessary, or more 
valuable than any other work which might take its place. 
The result will be that much of the work which the 
teacher is doing must be eliminated, as not necessary for 
the realization of the true purpose for which the work is 
undertaken. This will eliminate not only much work 
which the teacher does outside the text-book, but it will 
eliminate much of the material from the text-book 
itself. 

The line of work thus far indicated will demand the 
most careful study and thought on the part of both 
superintendent and teacher, and in many cases it will 
prove a new line of study. 

The net result will be to eliminate those portions of*the 
work which the formulation of purposes now shows to 
be unnecessary. A new line of investigation should now 
be taken up, that of determining whether the work of 
the grade teacher is the work essential for the realization 
of the purposes determined upon, or whether some por- 
tion of the necessary work is being omitted, or work un- 
necessary is being done. 
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In order to solve these questions two things must be 
determined, first : What must be known or done in order 
that the purpose of the day’s recitation may be realized ? 
This must be determined solely by a consideration of the 
nature and scope of the purpose. What knowledge does 
it demand? What training or drill is required ? When 
this has been determined accurately it will be developed 
that much has been eliminated from the work of the teacher, 
which, without such an exdmination, would be done as a 
matter of course. In the formulation to be made, that 
necessary knowledge or activity which is most closely and 
intimately related to the immediate end in view should 
be stated in detail, while that knowledge or activity more 
remotely related may be stated in more general terms. 
A little experience will convince the superintendent that 
the teacher needs to do considerable work along this line 
before clearness of thought and accuracy in determina- 
tion combined with facility in expression can be attained. 
Persistent work, however, will show valuable results 
which will encourage to still further effort. When skill 
has been developed here the second line of observation, 
on the partof the superintendent, is to determine whether 
in each recitation the teacher proceeds, before the assign- 
ment of work for preparation by the pupils, to determine 
what of the knowledge, already decided to be necessary, 
the pupils now have, and what of the activities deter- 
mined as essential they have sufficiently mastered ; thus 
bringing out clearly what necessary knowledge and ac- 
tivity the pupil is to master for the next day’s recita- 
tion. , 

Careful scrutiny by the superintendent will disclose 
that in a majority of cases the teacher does not take a 
sufficient portion of the recitation period for this purpose 
assigning the lesson hurriedly at the close, and with a 
vagueness which is only equaled by the vagueness in the 
pupil’s mind as to what he is required to do, and what he 
already does, or does not, know. The investigation will 
disclose the further fact that time is wasted by the ne- 
cessity of teaching over again what has been half taught, 
or learned, and by failure on the pupil’s part to master 
required work because of lack of the related knowledge 
necessary to its mastery. He will find the most serious 
objection on the part of the teacher to this preparation 
for the proper assignment of the lesson is that it takes 
too much time from the recitation proper. Further ob- 
servation will disclose the fact that were the lessons thoroly 
mastered half the time spent in the recitation could 
be saved for this work, the recitation during the remain- 
ing half of the period would be better and more complete 
than at present. A few weeks’ experimenting on this 
line of work will result in the elimination of unnecessary 
work, greater clearness and definiteness of thought and 
statement on the part of the pupil, and such mental ac- 
tivity as will compel the bringing together of the new 
and the related old, an essential condition for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. 

Another Line of Reform. 


The second opportunity for reform which I have to sug- 
gest is in relation tothe modeof using the examination as 
a means of determining the pupil's fitness for promotion 
or graduation. I shall not consider the questions as to 
whether promotion should be made upon class standing, 
the teacher’s judgment, the records of examinations, or a 
acombination of allthree. The point to which I wish to 
call attention arises wherever the examination is made an 
element in determining the pupil’s fitness for promotion. 
Ordinarily some definite standing is fixed which the stu- 
dent is required to reachin his examination in order that 
his work may not be ranked as a failure. In many cases 
when the teacher of a class makes the examination ques- 
tions, she does it with the required standing before her, 
and if her mental processes could be shown during the pro- 
cess of making the questions, it would appear that each 
question is determined by the probability of the members 
of the class being able to answer it so as to reach the 
required standing. It is doubtless also theexperience of 
superintendents that both they and teachers sometimes 
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make sets of questions more difficult for pupils than they 
had imagined them to be, and with disastrous results, 
frequently leading to a supplementary examination after 
a coaching to make the records straight. Inother words 
the teacher or superintendent is’ not free, by reason of 
existing conditions, to make a set of questions which 
shall not only test memory, but power and skill as well, 
thus having a value not only for the purpose of testing, 
but what is even more important, a high value in train- 
ing. Many a teacher would like to ask a question in ex- 
umination which would test the power of the pupil, put- 
ting him upon his mettle, and would do it but for the 
fact that she knows a rigid marking of the answer would 
probably place the standing below what is required. 

The reform lies in the elimination of what seems to be 
this necessity for shaping the examination so that pupils 
may pass, rather than so it may be a valuable educational 
factor. A very simple modification of the existing plan 
will accomplish this purpose. Instead of fixing a stand- 
ing of seventy-five or eighty-five, which the student must 
reach in order toentitle him to promotion, make the class 
average in each examination the basal standing, and 
count as failure the work of any student whose standing 
in that examination falls, say, 30 per cent. below the class 
average. Where examinaiions are given asoften as once 
a month, failure for two consective months should place 
the pupil in a lower grade or section for work in that 
subject. Where the records of class work are combined 
with the examinations in determining the pupil’s readi- 
ness for promotion they may be kept upon the same 
basis, and the pupil’s relative standing in his class may 
be determined at the end of every month. 

In connection with this plan, facility should also be of- 
fered for promotion of a student at any time from his 
present position to the next higher grade or section, in 
a single subject, if the quality of his work and his physi- 
cal capabilities and mental capacity seem to warrant 
making the trial. In this way no apparent necessity 
rests upon the teacher for framing his questions solely 
with the purpose of enabling pupils to pass, and making 
a record for herself. No necessity exists for improver 
marking of the papers in order to secure the same end. 
A powerful stimulus is presented tothe pupil whose work 
is below the average, for improvement, as well as oppor- 
tunity for the stronger students to pass freely from one 
section to another in any subject where the character of 
the work will warrant it. This keeps the school graded 
thruout the year, and at its close no tremendous strain 
is necessary in order to determine the readiness of the 
class for promotion. The plan exalts the examination 
into the very highest order of mental effort, instead of 
making it a mere grind. It encourages the teacher to 
present, thru the examination, opportunities for exer- 
cise of power and skill as wellas memory, without making 
it necessary toadd another examination purely as a mat- 
ter of form. The fixed standing is artificial ; the average 
standing is the natural one. 


ww 
Alcoholic Physiology.* 


By Pror. W. 0. Atwater, of Wesleyan University, Connecticut. 


An unfortunate disparity exists between the theories 
taught in many schools and in many text-books on the 
one hand, and in the colleges, universities, and medical 
schools on the other. Such opposing theories and prin- 
ciples cannot both be correct. Between the two, the 
consensus of the leading experimenters and university 
teachers, must be accepted as authoritative rather than 
doctrines of text-books without such high claim to cre- 
dence. If the teaching in the schools does not tally with the 
most reliable conclusions from scientific observation and 
experiment if what is taught as truth is half the truth, or 
partial untruth, if doubtful theories are set forth as settled 
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facts, if a rule of conduct is based upon an unsound theory, 
if the attempt is made to improve the morals of the men 
of the future by a wrong teaching of the boys of to-day, 
that educational policy is pedagogically and ethically 
wrong and ought to be altered. 

An indication of what is practically the consensus of 
the leading physiologists of the world is found in a state- 
ment, which was drawn up at the time of the meeting of 
the International Physiological Congress at Cambridge, 
England, in September, 1898, by Prof. Michael Foster, 
of the University of Cambridge, who was the president 
of the Congress. The statement was as follows: 


“The physiological effect of alcohol, taken in a diluted form, 
in small doses, as indicated by the popular phrase moderate use 
of alcohol, in spite of the continued study of past years, has 
not as yet been clearly and completely made out. Very much 
remains to be done, but thus far the results of careful experi- 
ments show that alcohol so taken is oxidized with the body, 
and so supplies energy like common articles of food, and that 
it is physiologically incorrect to designate it as a poison, that 
is, a substance which can only do harm and never good to the 
body. Briefly, none of the exact results hitherto gained can be 
appealed to as contradicting, from a purely physiological point 
of view, the conclusions which some persons have drawn from 
a ee that alcohol so used may be beneficial to 
the health.” 


Very little objection was made to this statement by 
the physiologists present. Over sixty took the pains to 
append their signatures to it, thus formally expressing 
their approval. 


The Man in the Box. 


In order to determine the nutritive value of alcohol as 
compared with that of the fuel ingredients of food cer- 
tain experiments were made in the chemical laboratory 
of Wesleyan university. 

The experiments are made by the use of the respiration 
calorimeter by which it is possible to measure the income 
and outgo of the body of a man, as expressed in the terms 
of both matter and energy. The apparatus includes a 
chamber in which the man stays a number of days and 
nights. Ample ventilation is provided by a current of 
carefully purified air. The temperature is kept at a de- 
gree which is agreeable to the occupant. In this cham- 
ber he reads, writes, works, eats, drinks, and sleeps. The 
arrangements for comfort are such that no one of the 
subjects of the experiments has found himself especially 
discommoded in any way, save for the monotony of con- 
finement in so small a space. The period of each experi- 
ment generally varies from four to nine days, tho in one 
case it reached twelve days. 

The man is given a diet adapted to the purposes of the 
experiment. There is a careful measure, weighing and 
analyzing not only the food and drink, but also the 
products, solid, liquid, and gaseous given off from the 
body. The air is analyzed before and after itis breathed. 
The chemical elements and compounds, as well as the en- 
ergy of the income and outgo are measured. The body 
receives energy in the food in which it is latent or so- 
called potential energy. A small part of the energy 
leaves the body in the unoxidized excretions, in which it 
is still latent, but the larger quantity is given off in the 
heat emitted from the body and the external muscular 
work performed. Especial arrangements are provided for 
measuring this energy. 

One of the most interesting results of the experiments 
of this kind conducted at Wesleyan university is the 
close agreement of the income and outgo of energy. 
They thus indicate what in fact has generally been be- 
lieved, tho the belief has lacked definite experimental 
proof, that the human body, like any other machine, a 
steam engine or an electrical dynamo for instance, obeys 
the laws of the conservation of energy. 

By giving the men under experiment different kinds 
and amounts of foods, and varying their activity from ac- 
tual rest to light or severe muscular or mental work, it 
is possible to learn how the body uses its food, what 
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materials are needed for its support, and how different 
food materials compare in nutritive value. 


What is Meant by “ Alcohol as Food.” 


Our ordinary food materials, like meat and bread, 
supply the demands of the body for nutriment in two 
ways. They furnish the so-called nitrogenous or protein 
compounds, otherwise known as proteids, which build up 
the tissues and repair the wastes of the body, and to a 
small extent supply the fuel. They furnish much larger 
quantities of carbonaceous compounds, fats, sugars, and 
starches, the principal use of which is to supply the body 
with fuel for heat and muscular work. Considering the 
body as a machine, the protein compounds are the build- 
ing material, and the carbonaceous compounds the fuel. 

Alcohol cannot serve for building body tissue. It 
contains no nitrogen, but it is commonly supposed that 
it can be used in limited quantities for fuel. These ex- 
periments were planned to compare its action as fuel 
with that of the fat, sugar, and starch of ordinary food. 
The alcohol was administered with water or coffee, and 
taken with an ordinary diet of meat, bread, butter, milk, 
sugar, and the like. The amount of alcohol per day has 
been equal to about two and one-half ounces of absolute 
alcohol—about as much as would be contained in three 
average glasses of whiskey, or in a bottle of claret or 
Rhine wine. This is generally divided into six doses, 
three with meals and three between meals, the object 
being to avoid any especial influence of the alcohol upon 
the nerves and thus test its action as food under normal 
bodily condition. Comparative tests were made by taking 
in one case an ordinary diet and noting its effects. 

Then a similar experiment was made, but a part of the 
sugar, starch, and fat of the food were taken out and 
the alcohol was used in itsplace. The quantity of starch, 
sugar, and fat taken out was such as to have the same 
amount of potential energy as the alcohol used. In the 
experiments in which the man did not work, the alcohol 
made about one-fifth of the total fuel material in the 
diet. In the experiment with hard muscular work, in 
which more food was used, the alcohol furnished about 
ore-seventh of the fuel supply. . 

Three important results were observed. First, ex- 
tremely little of the alcohol was given off from the body 
unconsumed ; indeed, it was oxidized,|7.¢., burned as 
completely as bread, meat, or any other food. Second, 
in the oxidation, all of the potential energy of the al- 
cohol was transformed into heat or muscular power. 
In other words, the body transformed the energy of al- 
cohol just as completely as it did that of sugar, starch, 
and fat. Third, whether the body was at rest or at work, 
it held its own just as well when alcohol formed a part 
of the diet as it did with a diet without alcohol. The 
experiments brought no results to imply any difference 
between the alcohol and the materials it replaced in the 
protection of body material from consumption. 


What Was not Proved. 


In unauthorized statements regarding these experi- 
ments, which have been widely disseminated, much more 
has been claimed for them than they legitimately cover. 
The fact is that these are purely scientifical experiments 
of limited scope, in which small quantities of alcohol were 
consumed for brief periods of time. They do not show 
the effects of habitual or excessive use of alcohol as a 
beverage. Their purpose and nature are such that they 
give no evidence regarding its pathological or toxic 
action. They simply show that the limited quantity of 
alcohol that was given-with other food material in the 
diet of healthy men for periods of a few days was almost 
completely burned in the body and yielded a certain 
amount of energy, and that this energy was actually util- 
ized by the body. Exactly the ways in which the body 
makes use of the energy future experiments must deter- 
mine. 

While we cannot deny to alcohol a nutritive value, 
that value is very limited. It is a food in the sense that 
it can yield energy to the body but not in the sense that 
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it can build tissue. In yielding energy it resembles 
sugar, starch, and fat, tho just how and to what extent 
it resembles them experimental inquiry has not yet told 
us. It differs from them in that it does not require 
digestion and is hence more easily and immediately 
available to the body. It is not stored in the body for 
future use as is the case with ordinary food materials. If 
large amounts are taken its influence upon the nerves 
and brain are such as to counteract the nutritive effect 
while it is injurious in various ways, and, finally, there are 
many people who begin by moderate use and are led to 
disastrous excess. 


Better Off Without Alcohol. 


Alcohol may be useful to one man and harmful to an- 
other. One may take considerable without apparent 
harm, while another may be injured by very little. One 
may use it habitually without danger, while another may 
be unable to take even small quantities without going to 
excess. In sickness it may be a priceless boon. But it 
may likewise be the cause of physical, mental, and moral 
ruin. 

The boy or the man, as long as he is in good health 
and does not need alcohol for medicine, is in general bet- 
ter off without it. 

While some can drink a little without danger of drink- 
ing to great excess others cannot. The safest way is to 
keep out of danger. 

Errors in Text-Books. 


Now, as to errors in many of the text-books used in 
many schools in connection with the teaching of the ef- 
fect of alcvhol. Sometimes the error consists in stating 
doubtful theories as attested facts ; in other cases, the 
principles laid down are partly true and partly false ; in 
still others, the statements are squarely opposed to the 
results of all of the latest and most accurate scientific re- 
search. The statements are enforced by quotations, of 
which some are-by real authorities but are too often put 
in such ways as to misrepresent their actual teachings, 
while others are from men who do not stand for the best 
research and the highest scholarship but are quoted as 
the most reliable authorities. 

In one respect they are all alike. The impression 
which they give the pupil is that science teaches that 
alcohol, even in moderate quantities, is always harmful 
and never useful, This is untrue. 


A Wrong Method. 


The object is to oppose an enormous evil, to teach our 
youth to resist that evil; the purpose is most worthy ; 
the trouble is in the method. The evil being clearly de- 
fined, a doctrine is formed to meet it, and evidence is 
sought to sustain the doctrine. Whatever can be found 
in its favor is exaggerated, whatever opposes it is ignored 
and denied. It gradually ceases to be the propagandism 
of the few and becomes the creed of the many. It is 
the old story of human dogma, repeated over and over 
again in politics, in theology, and in morals. And here, 
as in many other cases, the worthiness of the cause and 
the earnestness of the advocates are such as often to 
“deceive the very elect.” Indeed, the very best people 
often become the most sincere and devoted advocates of 
the doctrine. 

The injury done by such teaching is two-fold. The 
boy learns later that he has been mistaught and loses 
faith in the whole teaching, so that the effect is to undo 
much of the good that the teaching ‘is intended to do. 
Furthermore, and what is still worse, the result must be 
to impress upon the pupil, and, by the most effective 
agency, that of example, the example of the school, the 
Sunday school, and even the pulpit, the idea that decep- 
tion is allowable in a good cause, that the end justifies 
the means. This is undermining the very foundations of 
morality. This evil, so intrenched behind the earnest 
aspirations of our community for reform, and so fortified 
by legislation is the one against which I protest and 
which I urge you, as leaders in education, to unite in 
your endeavors to oppose. 
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You see, then, that I am not trying to get upfa dogm® 
in opposition to “ scientific temperance instruction.” 
am rather protesting against the dogmatic teaching o 
scientific theories, which still lack demonstrative proof. 
More than that, I protest against the teaching of what 
science shows to be positively erroneous. And I also 
ask that the teaching of science in our schools shall keep 
pace with the progress of research. 


The Movement for Temperance Teaching, 


Perhaps I ought to speak more considerately of things 
so dear to thousands of the best, the most earnest, the 
most devoted people, those to whom temperance means 0 
much, who would shrink with horror from intentional de- 
ceit and in the fiber of whose noblest thought this doc- 
trine is so interwoven. 

We meet here a very peculiar difficulty. The object of 
this teaching isa noble one; when we criticise the method we 
are in danger of seeming to oppose the purpose, and yet the 
improvement in method is necessary for the attainment 
of that purpose. It seems to me that one of the great 
obstacles in the way of true temperance reform is found in 
this very exaggeration which makes so large a part of the 
means used to promote that reform. It is building on 
the sand. The place to build is on the rock of attested 
truth. 


“er 
Scientific Temperance Legislation.” 
By Supt. 8. T. Duron, Brookline, Mass. 


Attempts have been made recently to secure more 
rigid laws touching temperance instruction. The exper- 
ience of Massachusetts last year is significant in many 
ways. It shows what people who have had their way for 
a long time will venture to undertake, and it points in a 
suggestive, not to say prophetic, manner at a possible 
change of sentiment on the part of temperance people 
toward so-called temperance instruction. 

The great victory which the central committee won in 
New York in 1895 gave them confidence to believe 
that the same kind of law might be passed in Massa- 
chusetts. The present statute passed in 1885, which 
requires temperance teaching to all children in all schools, 
had been, according to the testimony of school committees 
and superintendents, well observed, but the proposed Jaw 
was to be very much more stringent. It provided that 
all pupils below the second year of the high school and 
above the third year of primary school should study this 
subject from graded text-books in the hands of each 
pupil, not less than three lessons per week for fourteen 
or more weeks each year. The amount of space to be 
devoted to the subject in the text-books was specified, 
school committees were required to see that the subject 
was provided for in the course of study, heavy penalties 
were to be inflicted in case of non-compliance, the state 
board was required to enter into an elaborate investiga- 
tion each year to see if all the provisions of the law were 
carried out, and to make an annual report to the legisla- 
ture concerning the same. This proposed law was so 
contrary to all the traditions and practice of Massa- 
chusetts that, at once, there was developed an amount 
of opposition which surprised the promoters of the bill. 

The framers and promoters of the bill claimed to have 
petitions bearing the names of 40,000 persons, but it was 
soon shown that this claim was spurious. Churches, 
prayer meetings, Sunday schools, and Christian Endeavor 
societies had been asked to vote in favor of a more 
stringent law. That was all. As all good people are 
in favor of temperance, and are quite ready to endorse 
anything that promotes that object, there was no diffi- 
culty in getting the names, but even at the conference of 
ministers, where the subject was first broached, and 
where several persons succeeded in getting themselves 
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appointed a committee to urge this legislation, the pro- 
posed bill was not read, very few knew anything about 
what its provision were to be, and very many of the 
clergymen present came out afterwards as opponents of 
the measure. The Massachusetts Medical Society under 
the leadership of Dr. H. P. Bowditch, of Harvard univers- 
ity, and the state board of education, were prominent in 
opposition. The Massachusetts Association of School 
Superintendents fortunately had a meeting just before 
the hearings began, and voted unanimously to oppose. 
Matters were brought before two or three of the minis- 
terial associations of Boston, and, while no action was 
taken, it was apparent that a large majority of the clergy- 
men of those assuciations were not in favor of the bill. 
The committee on education, fortunately, was a most 
intelligent one. 
Obnoxious Legislation. 

It is not necessary for me to review at length the per- 
nicious features of that bill. It wasa reflection upon the 
honesty and capability of school committees, a blow at 
the freedom of the teacher, and was directly contrary to 
sound pedagogy, especially in respect to the use of text- 
books. It not only tended to force upon the minds of 
little children subjects for which they were unprepared, 
but was a travesty of modern education by assuming that 
text-book instruction in physiology as to the effects of 
alcohol can be scientific. 

Perhaps the coursive features of the bill were more 
obnoxious to the educational people of Massachusetts 
than would have been the case in some other states. 
Whatever success has been attained in the commonwealth, 
educationally, has been by co-operation and moral 
suasion, and while it has long seemed that the state 
board should have more authority in certain directions, 
no one would wish to crush the spirit of independence 
and local option which was manifested in this particular 
issue. The teachers of Massachusetts felt keenly that 
their intelligence and sincerity had been questioned. 
They were unwilling to have a law passed compelling 
them to do what their temperance principles and regard 
for the best interests of children would lead them to do 
cheerfully without compulsion. They believed that wise, 
discreet, discriminating instruction upon the subject of 
temperance, given to children at an age when they can 
understand and appreciate its importance, was better 
than such devitalized and machine methods as the pro- 
posed law contemplated. 

It was most gratifying to see the nearly unanimous 
opposition of the press. Religious papers, which have 
always stood for temperance, were ready to oppose this 
extreme measure. Only one clergyman besides the 
authors of the bill appeared in its favor. - The arguments 
against it were overwhelming as well on the side of tem- 
perance, as of sound pedagogy and good citizenship. 

The committee on education in a report of remarkably 
good sense and clearness, recognized all the objections 
which were brought forward and gave the petitioners 
leave to withdraw. 


The Humiliation of New York. 


The inference given during the early part of the case 
was that in many states equally rigid laws have been 
passed, but it turned out that in only a few had there 
been legislation similar to that demanded in Massachu- 
setts. One of these states, as many of you know, is 
New York, where four years ago, in spite of the oppos- 
ition of teachers, state officers of education, college 
officials and prominent clergymen, the legislature passed 
a law which was denounced at the time in the most un- 
sparing terms by Bishop Potter, President Low, of Col- 
umbia, President Taylor, of Vassar, and many other men 
of high standing. 

Taking New York as a typical instance, it is apparent 
to us all that one of two things must happen. If the 
law is obeyed, there is given an amount of unscientific 
and unsound instruction which can only work harm to 
the rising generation. On the other hand, wherever the 
law is ignored there is before the children and youth an 
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example of law breaking which can only be injurious. 
Equally unwholesome, is the spectacle of conscientious 
teachers attempting to do under coercion and by a false 
method what they could accomplish in a much better way 
working spotaneously and using rational means. The 
fact that the legislature of New York showed such a 
cheerful disposition in passing the law suggests that 
many of its members thought it would do no harm to the 
liquor traffic. One senator, being pressed to tell why it 
was that they yielded to the seductive influence of the 
central committee, replied, smilingly, “We did it to please 
the ladies.” I cannot believe that New York will long 
rest under the incubus of this unrighteous law, and I am 
sure that those present here to-day are ready to extend 
a helping hand to her or to any other state that is suffer- 
ing under this kind of legislation. 

I infer that in most states it has been found possible, 
as in Massachusetts, to interpret the existing laws in 
such a way that the instruction can be given to such 
grades and in such a manner as school committees and 
superintendents approve. I believe the time has come 
when an attempt to enact more stringent laws will meet 
with prompt and signal defeat. 


What is “Scientific Temperance” Teaching ? 


As touching the main question of the validity of so- 
called scientific temperance instruction, we have to con- 
sider the character of the text-books, the nature of the 
subject matter which they contain, the manner in which 
they have been revised and corrected, sometimes to the 
discomfort of the authors themselves, the methods em- 
ployed in securing their adoption, and the general 
influence upon the schools and upon good morals of such 
teaching. 

We can well appreciate the remark which one of these 
authors made to Dr. Bowditch. When asked how he 
could justify such unscientific statements, he responded 
with warmth, “I have studied physiology and I do not 
wish you to suppose that I have fallen so low as to be- 
lieve all the things I have to put into those books.” 

Teaching Virtue by Viewing Vice. 

From the point of view of temperance, sound educa- 
tion and good morals, I am sure that this condition of 
affairs calls for our strong disapproval. We do not 
teach hygiene by the study cf disease, cleanliness by the 
observation of filth, purity by the contemplation of vice, 
and to force upon every child one hundred lessons or five 
hundred lessons on the effects of alcohol is likely to take 
away his sensitiveness and to make him morbid or indif- 
ferent, if it does not bring about a reaction which leads 
him to say: “I am going to try it. Children who are 
taught that wine and tobacco are absolute poisons and 
who see their fathers, brothers, and friends constantly 
indulging in these stimulants, ean only look with ridicule 
and contempt upon this effort to deceive and frighten 
them. It is certain that the teachers who have tried 
conscientiously to give this instruction have often seri- 
ously questioned whether they are not justified in evading 
the requirements of the law in order to avoid the greater 
evils which were likely to follow the teaching. 


The Promoters of “Scientific Temperance” Laws. 


Now, it goes without saying that a great many good 
people thruout the country have been committed to 
scientific te nperance instruction. The Central committee 
in the exercise of a superior generalship in which it is 
proficient, has not found it difficult to keep its forces 
thoroly organized in nearly every state in the Union. A 
few postal cards and a few hours of time at any juncture 
have been sufficient to set the machinery in motion. I 
have no desire to impugn the motives of any of these 
people. It is a fact, however, that some thoughtful 
people have become very suspicious of the methods and 
motives of those who have instigated and led this move- 
ment. In one sense it is unfortunate that it should be 
so, for the campaign has been waged invariably in the 
name of Christianity. The aid of sacred truth and of 
holy men has been invoked to give character and stabil- 
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ity to it, and yet, I fear that the methods which have 
been pursued will not bear the closest scrutiny. 


The Opponents. 


Who, on the other hand, are those who are opposed to 
these stringent laws and who seriously question the 
wisdom of treating this subject by statute differently 
from other subjects of instruction? I can only say as 
far as Massachusetts is concerned that those who were 
in opposition last year are avowedly temperance people. 
Some of them are members of the W. C. T. U. and other 
temperance organizations. They believe in bringing a 
strong temperance influence to bear, not only in the 
school but thru the pulpit, the press, in the home and in 
the community. They are willing to unite and work for 
any wholesome measure that will facilitate the temper- 
ance movement. They are unwilling to be numbered 
in the rum party. Without doubt, the same thing can be 
said of the educational people in New York who opposed 
the obnoxious law. It is true everywhere. 

{s it not possible that the time has come for the 
crystallization of a sentiment thruout the country which 
will at least hold in check those who have so consistently 
defied the professional judgment of the educational 
world ? Should there not go out from the educational 
leaders of the country a sentiment and a purpose which 
shall give direction and guidance to all those who, dis- 
approving of present methods, are still ready to support 
the highest ethical standards in our schools, and who are 
among the sincerest and, as | believe, the truest friends 
of temperance ? 

a 


Children’s Conduct in School. II.* 
By Supt. 8. R. SHear, White Plains, N. Y. 


It has been my experience that school discipline like 
equitable jurisprudence, acts as a restraining force with 
a small percentage of the pupils ; its chief functions are 
to protect and encourage. Good conduct in theschool will 
teach thechild to so respect himself that his body and those 
of his associates will be sacred; that his name and the 
names of those about him will be jealously guarded ; that 
property will be a legitimate acquisition, and in the pos- 
session of others it will be carefully respected, that truth 
and honor will be coveted attributes, and all mankind will 
be viewed from the standpoint of charity and considera- 
tion, as the children of a common father. 

Time was, when a code of restrictions was printed and 
exhibited before the pupils, and scores of things were 
forbidden, of which the pupils would never have thought. 
When Thomas Arnold was elected head master of Rugby 
he found the walls of the chapel all written over with 
rules and regulations. After the first chapel exercises 
were finished, he said to the boys of Rugby, “To-day all 
these rules will be painted out, and to-morrow morning I 
will give you a single motto which will embody them all.” 
Next morning the boys found the rules all erased. The 
rule which Thomas Arnold gave them consisted of but 
two words, “Be Earnest.” Thomas Arnold reasoned 
that no one can be intensely earnest for any length of 
time in doing a wrong thing, especially when the pre- 
vailing influence is to do right. That this rule worked 
in Rugby is attested by the fact that from all over 
Europe came the monarchs and the highborn seeking to 
place their boys under the influence of Arnold, and when 
after a long term of service he was called to the chair of 
history at Oxford, the friends of Rugby prepared a great 
reception for him, and the people came from far and 
near to see the man who had wrought such marvelous 
changes in that famous school at Winchester. When 
he ascended the platform in response to a demand for a 
speech they said, the one to the other, “This cannot be 
Thomas Arnold, this is an old man.” Yes, indeed, he 
was an old man, his locks had been silvered, his face 
wrinkled, his form bent, and his vitality well nigh ex- 


2 - agp I of this article appeared in THE SCHOOL JoURNAL last 
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hausted ; he had given his life for the boys. At that 
time Thomas Arnold made the shortest speech ever 
made by a man in public life. It consisted of two words, 
“Be Earnest.” He never took the chair of history in 
Oxford, but he completed his work where it had been go 
nobly begun. He had been a living example of his own 
motto, and Rugby has never again seen his like. 

It seems to me that if Arnold could solve the question 
of good scholarship by his simple rule, we can surely 
afford to reduce our codes to a smaller space than many 
of them now occupy. When we can lead teachers to 
see that discipline is not simply a matter for their own 
personal convenience; not simply a matter of system 
under which a given amount of work may be accom- 
plished in a specified time; not simply a deathly silence 
which shall please the supervising officers and elicit enco- 
nium from the visiting patrons ; when we can lead teach- 
ers to see that discipline in its highest sense is from 
within rather than from without, that it is a means to an 
end in the formation of human character, then methinks 
we shall have solved the problem of what constitutes 
good conduct in school. 


Motives Misinterpreted. 


As ! look back over my own experience and think of 
the injustice that has been wrought in my life thru a 
misunderstanding of the mctives which actuated me 
along certain lines, and then as I think of the calm, 
sweet, yet powerful influence of two or three teachers 
who stand forth with wonderful distinctness apart from 
the others, I am reminded of a few lines from Patmore : 


“My little son who looks from thoughtful eyes, 
And moves and speaks in serious grown up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

I struck him and dismissed, 

With harsh words and unkissed ; 
His mother, who was patient, being dead. 


“Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
I visited his bed, 
And found his lashes yet, 
With his late sobbing wet. 
Then I with moan, 
Kissing away his tears, left others of my own. 
For on a table drawn 
Beside his bed, he had placed within his reach, 
A box of counters and a red-veined stone. 


“A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle of blifebells, 
And four French coins, ranged there with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart. 

And when that night I prayed 

To God, I wept and said : 

‘Ah, when we lie at last with tranced breath, 


Not vexing Thee in death 
And Thou rememberest 
The toys 
That made our joys, 
Then, fatherly not less than I, 
Who am moulded out of clay, 
Thou'lt leave Thy wrath and say 
I will be sorry for their childishness.’” 
Report Cards. 


It is my personal opinion that there are so many con- 
ditions governing the matter of deportment that it seems 
to me impossible to mark a child a certain per cent. to 
indicate his conduct for a week, or a month, or a year. 
Some teachers insist that it is the only way to keep the 
parent informed concerning the attitude of the child 
toward the school, but I am of the opinion that if we 
proceed along the lines indicated in this paper, the child 
himself will be a living testimony of what is being done 
in the school, both by himself and by his teacher. 

Unconsciously the rose sheds its sweet perfume ; noise- 
lessly the light pushes thru the air from the tiny 
taper ; quietly yet powerfully light and heat emanate 
from the sun; so with the true teacher. Her influence 
is of such a positive character that it ought not to be 
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expressed by the cold, calculating statement of figures. 
Under the influence of such a teacher, the child is grow- 
ing and developing in such a way and to such an extent 
that the result is as apparent as the perfume of the rose, 
the light from the taper or the heat from the sun. 


a4 
Method of Teaching Sight Singing. II. 


By Frances E. Howarp, Supervisor of Music, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The methods employed in teaching songs by rote are 
practically the same everywhere. The child listens to a 
melody as it is sung or played, until it is so impressed 
upon the mind that it can be reheard mentally whenever 
a suitable stimulus is applied. The song is then memo- 
rized. 

Music may be meuiorized and sung without any refer- 
ence to the character used in notation, or indeed without 
knowledge that any such characters exist. 

We will then consider the question of sight-singing and 
reading from note, in school music. It has been pointed 
out that the practical-aim of teachers all over the coun- 
try is to develop a facility in singing from notes at sight, 
that shall bear comparison in a reasonable measure at 
least, with facility in reading English at sight. 

If this ideal were realized, or if it seemed probable that 
it is soon to be realized under existing conditions and 
methods, there would be no need of any critical examina- 
tion of theories or methods. Absolutely satisfactory re- 
sults answer all criticismsand questions. I believe, how- 
ever, that a clearer conception of the psychology or men- 
tal processes involved in learning to sing from notes at 
sight, and those employed in sight-singing after the first 
steps are taken, will be of advantage to teachers, and I 
believe, also, that some change in the manner of presen- 
tation of the material to the pupil can be made, that will 
bring about more rapid growth of mental and muscular 
power in the direction of thinking and singing at sight, 
and this with a greater economy of time and attention 
on the part of both pupil and teacher. 


Gaining Knowledge Thru the Senses. 


The form in which method is stated at present is “the 
thing before the sign,” or tones must be perceived as 
mental objects before their representation in notes or 
other symbols. The elements which must be taught 
thru the ear preparatory, and preceding notes and other 
symbols are said to be the major scale and its intervals, 
and possibly two or more sets of names for its tones, as 
the syllables, the numeral names and so on. This is the 
objective method applied to music. 

The same method is applied to the study of number 
by showing the child objects, as sticks, blocks or pictures, 
singly and in groups. Thru these he gains definite sense 
perceptions of units and groups of units before the arbi- 
trary symbols, 1, 2, 3, etc., are presented. In reading, 
the same method is: applied in a variety of ways, one of 
which is to show an object as a hat or a book, and then 
show the word which stands for it. 

This is following the same mental process by which the 
child gains his earliest knowledge of the world around him. 
The child sees, hears, touches, smells and tastes and so 
forms ideas of the things about him. 

The objects perceived thru his senses are really sym- 
bols which stand for the idea or image, whether distinct 
or indistinct, complete or partial that exists in his mind. 
“ach object in the universe is the expression of an 
idea. What is true of everything that the child or the 
man creates is also true of everything that God creates, 
whether it be a mountain or a continent, a dewdrop or 
an ocean, a tree or a lion. Everything having form 
whether in art or nature, is the sign of an idea and gets 
significance from that fact, and that only. Whatever 
stands in place of an idea, as its representative stands, is 
called its sign, its symbol. It may be an object, a color, 
an odor, a taste, a movement, a question, a sound, a 
word.” 

“ Symbolism makes language possible, the whole vocab- 
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ulary of a people being a great system of symbols, each 
the repository of a thought from which it came and 
for which it speaks.” (A. R. Taylor in “ The Study of 
the Child.”) 


Gaining Knowledge Thru Speech or Song Symbols. 


The process then of gaining knowledge thru speech 
forms, whether spoken or written, is only less direct than 
that employed in learning of a thing present tothe senses. 
It must be evident now, that as the child comes into pos- 
session of the arbitrary symbols of speech, he is no longer 
restricted to the use of his senses in gaining knowledge 
of things, since he may receive an idea thru their use of 
objects which are absent, and when to this he adds the 
power to read, he islearning of things directly from their 
symbols. New images, of lands, animals, people and 
cities unseen, arise in consciousness only as suggested by 
the description of the *printed page. New ideas and 
thoughts take form, and become a part of the mental 
life which originated in the minds of men long since dead. 

The period, then, during which the child uses a purely 
objective method in acquiring knowledge is confined to 
his earliest years. It has been called the symbolic stage, 
and that which follows the conventional. We learn of 
course directly thru the senses all our lives or as long 
as they remain active ; but as soon as the child acquires 
the ability to think, to compare, by noticing points of 
likeness and unlikeness in objects, when he discovers 
qualities and properties in things, he has reached the 
stage when he can learn of things thru their language 
symbols. 

If we now recall the statement “The thing before 
the sign” as a statement of an educational doctrine, we 
shall see that by the sign in music is meant the arbitrary 
language symbol, that is, notes and other characters. In 
fact, we have no other way of representing music, for its ' 
essence is sound, and it cannot be clothed in material 
form. It is purely subjective, it can neither be seen nor 
handled. The only form in which we can present it to 
any other than the sense of hearing, is by means of the 
arbitrary symbols of musical notation, and: even these 
cannot fully represent the thought of the composer. 
The sentiment or emotion that gave birth to the compo- 
sition may escape the notice of nine out of ten perform- 
ers, and ninety-nine out of a hundred listeners. So far 
then as objective teaching is applicable to music, it should 
be used, and especially during that early age when all 
knowledge is obtained thru sensation, It has also been 
repeatedly stated that the object in music is sound, and 
that it appeals exclusively to the sense of hearing thru 
which it may arouse a variety of sentiments, thoughts 
and emotions, varying with the individual listener, for 
again music is subjective. We may conclude then that 
the first lessons in music in schools should be songs, and 
the words of these songs should be of a character to in- 
terest children. Assoon as the child can distinguish 
pitch he should be taught to sing purely by imitation, 
and just as soon, mark the words, just as soon as he has 
reached the age and stage of mental growth at which it 
is proper to begin the study of words as the signs of ideas, 
he has also reached the age when he should begin the 
study of notes as the signs of sounds, and just as in the 
study of language symbols, the mind soon uses them to 
build up new mental images of things not present to the 
senses and abstract ideas, not previously conceived. So 
the child soon acquires the power to think or hear men- 
tally, new melodies or parts of melodies, from the signs 
which represent musical sounds. It is now the thing 
that is sound, which we perceive thru its symbol. 

The child has now blazed out a new path to his mind, 
which will in time become a smoothly worn highway. 
The sense of hearing is aroused merely by an image pre- 
sented to the eye. There need be no appeal to the audi- 
tory nerve by means of vibrating bodies. The child sees 
a collection of arbitrary language symbols ; he mentally 
recalls the sounds they represent, and utters them if he 
so wills,—the language of speech or song. He reads 
or he sings. 
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Higher Standards for Degrees. 


A movement which as Pres. Harper, of Chicago uni- 
versity, characterized it is the “ most important that has 
taken place in higher education in this country in fifty 
years,” crystallized at Chicago last week in the formation 
of an “Association of American Universities.” The 
object is simply and modestly stated to be consideration 
of ‘matters of common interest relating to graduate 
study. Annual conferences are provided for. No act 
is to bind or control in any way the policy of an institu- 
tion belonging to the association. 

Among the first problems to receive attention is the 
establishment of uniform standards for the conferring 
of the higher academic degrees. The association will 
consider, to begin with, the advisability of requesting 
universities in foreign countries not to admit American 
students to the examination for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy unless they hold a bachelor’s degree from a 
reputable college or university. This is the right start. 
Leipsic has been among the chief sinners, but Jena, 
Halle, and other institutions are also guilty of having 
conferred university honors upon people lacking the at- 
tainments expected of German matriculants in Germany, 
and of American applicants for Ph.D. in an institution 
like Harvard or Yale. The special brand known as 
“Export Doctor” has long been in contempt among Et- 
ropean scholars, and their wonder has been that Amer- 
icans could be found who would pay hard cash for it 
when philanthropic diploma dealers in America gold their 
wares so much cheaper as per ads from Chicago, Ohio, 
and elsewhere. 

Another timely subject to be taken up for practical so- 
Jution will be the limitation of institutions from which 
bachelor’s degrees may be accepted as bona fide evidences 
of efficient preparation for university work. 

It is hoped that the suggestion of Prof. Armin O. 
Leuschner, of the University of California, will also be 
acted upon, to the effect that a migration of graduate 
students might be made feasible, such as is possible abroad, 
where a student may go from one university to another 
and have all his work count toward a degree. To this 
end the requirements for the doctorates would have to 
be such as to allow ef pursuing ideals of general culture 
and yet follow some uniform rule. 

SR 


Trade in Literary Products. 


The Department of Superintendence, as well as the sec- 
tions of Secondary and Higher Education, N. E. A., 
ought to turn its attention to the trade carried on in 
ready-made “literary productions” such as high school 
and college orations, essays and debates. One firm in Ohio 
has been for years sending circulars to pupils, in which 
prices are “confidentially” quoted at from three to fif- 
teen dollars for such literary work as instructors in high 
schools and colleges may have the audacity to require of 
their students. Principals and teachers of schools likely 
to be attracted to the literary factories ought to put the 
case before their pupils in plain English and pledge them 
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to united resistance against the cowardly kind of decep. 
tion encouraged by the circulars referred to. 
SE 


To the Point. 


At a Sunday school discussion a teacher asked an 
eloquent speaker “what was to be done with a boy who 
stuck a pin thru a grasshopper, tied a string to the pin, 
and brought the grasshopper to the Sunday school to 
wriggle aboutin pain. That sort of a boy seemed always 
to be in a Sunday school.” We are glad so much hero- 
ism was displayed as to ask a practical question ; usually 
teachers have so many fine words poured over them that 
they have no courage to propose inquiries like the above, 
That was a good question. ° 

ae 


An Educative School Exhibit. 


Here is a suggestion worth putting into practice: 
Distribute among your pupils a box of flower seeds. Ask 
them to take their treasures home and put them in earth. 
Explain how to take care of the plants that will spring 
from them. Announce that you will have a flower show 
in school when most of the plants will be in bloom. It 
would be well if @very child could be given several seeds 
to be planted in different boxes so that the chances will 
be increased for each one to have something to_ exhibit 
when the day of the show is at hand. Let the pupils re- 
port every week what progress their plants are making. 
Disappointments should be investigated ; a.suggestion, a 
few new seeds, and thé trouble is remedied and a child’s 
happiness restored. When at last the great day draws 
near on which the plants are to be exhibited, have the 
children write and decorate neat cards inviting all friends 
of the school to view their window gardens. The taste- 
ful arrangement of plants will be a pleasing sight. And 
think of the education within and behind it all ! 

SF 


Equal Opportunities. 


The school is meant to be a happy community. What- 
ever social barriers and distinctions the world outside 
may have put up, here all share equally in privileges and 
joys. Free text-books and free working material have 
been provided to equalize as much as possible the oppor- 
tunities in education. Much more remains to be done in 
this direction. All differences in advantages must be 
blotted out, or at least reduced as much as possible. 
Every child must be made to feel that he is welcome and 
that whatever pleasures and benefits the school has to 
offer are his to partake of in the fullest measure. The 
brighter and more attractive the rooms and the more 
cheerful the teacher, the less difficulty there will be to 


convince a child of this. 
TF 


Little Experience. 


. There are a good many funny things on the files of the 

civil examiners at Washington. For instance, two can- 
didates for $1,600 a year in the treasury, recently said 
that George Washington discovered America ; another, to 
the question, “ Who were the two noted Polish generals 
in the American Revolution?” answered prompily, 
“Cromwell and Lafayette.” A young lady replied, 
when asked what clerical experience she had, “Very 
little, as she joined the church only last week.” 
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Che Meeting of Su perintenderts at Chicago. 


Take it all in all, the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, N. KE. A., held at Chicago last week, 
was a most satisfactory one. There was an air of earn- 
estness and getting down to business about the day 
sessions that was very complimentary to Pres. Downing, 
who organized the program. The success of the meeting 
afforded him a chance of escape from criticism of his 
utter disregard—tho unwitting—of the committee on 
program appointed by Pres. Mark at Columbus last year. 
Mr. Downing held the reins with a firm hand, being at 
times perhaps a little too rigorous in his insistance upon 
promptness, quiet, and obedience to rule. But he se- 
cured the order needed to carry on discussions and busi- 
ness with the least waste of time, and thus proved a 
model presiding officer for a convention where much 
work was to be disposed of in a short space of time. 


« Alcoholic Physiology and Superintendence.” 


The piece de resistance was the discussion of the various 
problems connected with scientific temperance teaching 
in the schools. Prof. W. O. Atwater, of Wesleyan uni- 
versity, Conn., widely known thru his investigation of 
the relation of alcohol to the human body, opened with a 
clear and positive presentation covering as nearly as pos- 
sible every point involved in a scientific treatment, so as 
to shut off any escape from his sharply projected con- 
clusions. The tone of his paper was conciliatory rather 
than critical. 

As Mrs. Mary H. Hunt and a few others of the ardent 
advocates of drastic legislation in matters concerning 
so-called scientific instruction in temperance were pres- 
ent, a less unappeasable argumentation over his views 
may be looked for. Incidentally Mr. Atwater urged 
that it would be well if the teaching of physiology in the 
schools could include more of food economy. © A valuable 
government document on foods, issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, was distributed to give to the 
educators in attendance an idea of what might be done 
in a course of lessons on nutrition. Mr. Atwater’s paper 
is printed in part in this number. 

Supt. Samuel T. Dutton, of Brookline, Mass., in open- 
ing the discussion which followed, said : 


“Mr. Atwater has spoken very guardedly concerning the 
results of experiments conducted by him in the interest of 
science and truthfulness and at very large expense of time and 
labor. You are able to form your own conclusions as to his 
honesty, his ability, his candor, and the position which he holds 
as a temperance man. Should you read shortly in some journal 
published by the fervent champions of the so-called ‘scientific 
temperance instruction’ that Prof. Atwater has declared that 
alcoho! is a food in the sense that bread and potatoes are food, 
or, that he is working on the side of the rum interest, you will 
be able to judge of the fairness of the statement. 

“What he has said about foods and the relation which diet 
sustains to health, good morals, and successful living, will, I 
am sure, commend itself to all. The careful, painstaking work 
that he has done in this department entitles him to the ever- 
lasting gratitude of the American people. Let us not be too 
hasty in questioning his statement that ‘more harm comes to 
health from erroneous habits of eating than from the habitual 
use of alcohol.’ He is supported by the opinion of many unbi- 
ased people. If any of his statements are opposed to the 
teaching of certain text-books touching the nature and effects 
of alcohol, it must be apparent that while, as a scientific man, 
he is seeking truth for its own sake, he is prompted by high 
ethical motives, and has at heart the welfare of the children of 
the country.” 


The principal part of Mr. Dutton’s paper related to 
the experience of Massachusetts in her recent fierce 
conflict over an objectionable kind of temperance legisla- 
tion. The frankness and precision and withal the mod- 
eration with which he arraigned the methods employed 
to foist upon the schools a law appropriating a large 
share of the children’s time to purposes opposed to the 
consensus of expert opinion with regard to the teaching 
of physiology made a deep impression. His statement 
will be found on page 368. 


Supt. R. G. Boone, of Cincinnati, called attention to 
the danger of making unscientific statements in physiol- 
ogy the foundations for general ethical maxims. Supt. 
C. F. Carroll, of Worcester, gave greater emphasis to 
some of the statements made by Mr. Dutton with regard 
to the recent temperance instruction legislation in Mass- 
achusetts. As Mrs. Mary H. Hunt was sitting not more 
than three feet away from the speaker, his severe stric- 
tures of her lobbying methods and agitatory work went 
straight home. Mr. Kiehle spoke of the great struggle 
Minnesota went thru when the “scientific temperance.” 
champions assaulted that state and expressed satisfac- 
tion over the victory gained in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Sabin, of [owa, defended warmly the efforts made 
by the friends of temperance teaching, and insisted that 
their mistakes ought not to be magnified beyond all rea- 
sonable bounds as the subject was one of vital impor- 
tance, striking at the root of most of the evil in this 
world and therefore likely to lead the promoters of the 
movement into error. 

Col. Parker made a characteristic speech, saying that 
it was the fault of the educators themselves that a text- 
book is regarded as the all-important thing in teaching 
and that hence outside reformers pin their faith to the 
number of pages and words given to a subject for the 
advancement of their ideas. He made a plea for putting 
character formation before the people as the great end 
the schools are working for. When the practice once 
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conforms to this idea we will no longer be confronted with 
such laws as the superintendents complain of. 

Supt. Pearse, of Omaha gave a statement of the senti- 
ment supported by the majority of the Department of 
Superintendence in a straightforward and concise manner. 
He spoke with fervor and yet with incisive logic, reuniting 
many who were misled by the clashing of views resulting 
from the lack of precision incidental to eatempore discus- 
sions. 

At the close of the afternoon set aside on the program 
for this subject interest had been raised to such a pitch 
that it was found advisable to give part of another ses- 
sion to a continuation of the debate. 

Mrs. Hunt, the national organizer of the W. C. T. U., 
was given the privilege of the floor. She replied to her 
critics in a moderate, dignified speech, but failed to remove 
any of the objections leveled at her method of securing 
the legislative enactment of force bills for teaching alco- 
hol physiology. By courtesy of the convention she got 
an additional ten minutes at the expiration of her allot- 
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ted time for discussion. 
aggressiveness failed her. 
less case. 

Mrs. Jessie W. Bolte, of Winnetka, IIl., made one of 
the brightest speeches of the convention in presenting 
the current alcohol teaching in the schools from the 
mother’s standpoint. She declared herself to be a 
friend of temperance, but at the same time a staunch 
protestant against the disgusting illustrations of drunk- 
enness held up before young pupils to shock their tender 
sensibilities. She believed the text-book teaching of 
temperance to be an obnoxious absurdity that ought to 
have no place in any of the schools. She was very out- 
spoken in her opinion that the W. C. T. U. is not compe- 
tent to advise educators about their duties. 

In closing the discussion, Mr. Atwater was interrupted 


Her wonted positiveness and 
It was plain she had a hope- 


by someone in the audience who wanted to know which | 


boy had greater ground of complaint, the one who was 
taught that alcohol was a poison and grew up to learn 
he had been deceived, or the one who was taught that it 
was a food and grew up a drunkard. The speaker re- 
plied that both may complain. “You have no right to 
distort facts either way.” 
The practical outcome of the discussion w 3 

following resolution by the department : 


In consideration of the deep interest which this department 
takes in every legitimate effort to advance the cause of temper- 
ance and of its desire to promote in the schools of the country 
the teaching of temperance based on sound pedagogical and 
scientific principles ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the chairman appoint a committee of seven 
whose duty it shall be to report upon the teaching of physiology 
in the schools, especially with regard to the condition and 
progress of scientific inquiry as to the action of alcohol on tke 
human system, and to recommend what action if any by this 
department is justified by the results of these inquiries. 


Other School Administration Problems. 


The general subject of school superintendency in small 
cities occupied several sessions. It would seem that a 
series of more definite subjects should have been pre- 
sented in order to afford opportunity to the speakers to 
give something of practical value drawn from successful 
experiences. As it was, Supt. Gove had the advantage of 
a start, and Supts. Gorton, Denfeld, Cook, Harvey, Jor- 
dan and others were limited to the same ground ; every 
one was virtually dealing with the same general subject. 
In this one particular the president’s neglect of consul- 
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tation with the program committee was evident. Supt. 
Gorton’s paper was published in these pages last week. 
Part of State Supt. Harvey's address is given in the 
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present number. Other reports will be found in later 
numbers. 


Other Addresses. 


The session deyoted to the paper by Prof. Nicholag 
Murray Butler, of Columbia university, on “The Status 
of Education at the Close of the Century,” developed 
nothing extraordinary. The announcement that a great, 
subject would be treated by Prof. Butler, Pres. Eliot, and 





State Supt. L. D. Harvey, of Wisconsin. 
President-elect of the Department of Superintendence, 


N. E. A., 1900-1901. 


U. S. Commissioner Harris, raised the expectation of 
some people to an unreasonably high pitch; hence the 
many expressions of disappointment. The paper of Prof. 
Butler was, generally speaking, an academic oration tracing 
the evolution of the world’s educational attitude toward 
the individual. The discussions by Pres. Eliot] and Dr. 
Harris were scholarly and edifying. ‘ 

The evening sessions attracted large faudiences. 
Speakers and subjects were selected with great skill to 
interest cultured women and men in all walks of life. 

Mr. Walter H. Page, of Doubleday, Page & Company, 
New York, formerly editor of the Forum and later of the 
Atlantic Monthly, spoke on “The Right Use offSpeech in 
a Democracy.” Members of the Chicago board of edu- 
cation and one thousand public school teachers {were 
present by special invitation. 

“The Obligations and Opportunities of Scholarship,” 
was the subject of a fine address by Pres. Edwin A. 


Alderman, of the University of North Carolina, Pres. — 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the University of California, — 
occupied an evening with an essay on “ The Place of Sec- — 
ondary Schools.” Bythe way, Mr. Wheeler’s stump speech ~ 
at the “one man power” rally was disappointing to many 
of his friends who knew in him only the careful, scholarly, 
classical student, and never would have believed him — 
capable of using the language of the demagog. Such — 
statements as he made with regard to pulls and the power ~ 


of book publishers may apply to a few isolated cases, but 


ought never to be held up as general facts by one who ~ 


has made little or no study of the matter. 

The officers elected for 1900-1901 were : 
President - - - L. D. Harvey, Wisconsin. 
First Vice-President - - A. K. Whitcomb, Mass. 
Second Vice-President - W. F. Slaton, Georgia. 
Secretary - : - F. B. Cooper, Utah. 

The Herbart Society spent a profitable meeting dis- 
cussing the organization of commercial training as part 
of the American education. 

The Woman’s club of Chicago tendered a very pleasant 
reception to the department at its rooms in the Fine Arts 
building. 


(To be continued.) 
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Letters. 








Educational Cleanings. 


Apropos of the article in THE JOURNAL of February 3, 
by Indiana School Teacher, I am reminded of the follow- 
ing true story : 

An old lady herself the soul of neatness, visited a poor 
family where poverty and dirt reigned supreme. Upon 
her return she removed her wraps, and taking a cloth 


began wiping off the imaginary dust from window and . 


door. Her daughter gently remonstrated, “Mother, you 
are tired, why do you not rest?” “Mary,” replied the 
mother, with earnestness, “it is time that cleaning was 
done somewhere ! ” 
Is it not possible that Mr. Edward Bok and others have 
begun cleaning in the wrong place. Mrs. H. MASON. 
New York. 


A Hundred Proofs. 


In answer to “A Question in Geometry,” in THE JouR- 
NAL of February 10, I will say that one hundred proofs 
of the Pythagorean theorem were published in the Amer- 
ican Mathematical Monthly under the title “ New and Old 
Proofs of the Pythagorean Theorem,” by Benjamin F. 
Yanny and James A. Caulderhead. Consult Vol. III., Nos. 
8, 4, 6-7, 12; Vol. IV., Nos. 1, 3, 6-7, 10,11; Vol. V. 
No. 3; Vol. VI., Nos. 2, 3; 1896-1899. 

Central High School, Dallas, Tex. J. O. MAHONEY. 





Study Out of School. 


I have long wished to write you how much I enjoyed 
the “Plea for Parents” in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of Sep- 
tember 30. I hoped others would discuss the subject in 
your columns. Now, I am the father of five children 
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and know that there is need of reform on the lines sug™ 
gested. I have told the teacher that I cannot do the 
sums for the children and she says she is busy in hearing 
the children’s Jessons and cannot find the time to do 
them ; in fact, that her business is to lay out work and 
see that it is done. This summer a young girl came to 
me with an arithmetic and wanted help in doing sums in 
partial payments ; over 100 problems were set for her to 
do during the vacation in order that she might go into 
the next grade. : 

I am inclined to think that the school hours should be 
lengthened, that the pupils who need help should stay 
from three to four o'clock. This may not meet with 
favor, but it is the only solution I can give to the prob- 
lem. M. L. TOWNSEND. 

Yonkers. 


The Increased Willingness. 


One of the hard things in teaching is the unwilling- 
ness to learn to obey, to submit to requirements, etc , by 
pupils. Of this all teachers complain. As a superin- 
tendent I found I had to meet with the same difficulty in 
my assistant teachers. I felt we should meet weekly to 
consult. I cut the exercises a half hour short on Friday 
afternoon so that a conference might take place, but 
they then felt I was encroaching on holiday time! Thisis 
somewhat like the working people who when their hours 
were reduced to eight said they understood they were to 
get the pay for ten hours! But an increased willingness 
on the part of teachers has been steadily growing. They 
are more willing to go to summer schools and attend in- 
stitutes, and I think to take your excellent papers. I 
find more of them each year on the desks of my assist- 
ants, and at teachers’ meetings subjects are discussed 
that appear in them. Taking it altogether I feel that 
we have good cause for thankfulness and for hope. 

Mynville. GEO, C. BENEDICT. 





Bird’s Eye View of Valley City, North Dakota, Showing State Normal School. 
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The South African War. 


Lord Roberts still pauses in the neighborhood of Os- 
fontein, not far from the place where Cronje surrendered, 
while stores, remounts, and fresh troops stream toward 
him from Cape Town. The Boers are seemingly concen- 
trating to the east of him, and he is apparently willing 
to give them time to gather; in order that he may strike 
a moreeffective blow. The lowest estimate of their num- 
bers gives the Boers from 8,000 to 10,000 men, with 
smaller bodies moving north and south of the British 
lines. 

At other points the British successes continue. Gen. 
Gatacre has just occupied Stormberg, the important 
point held by the Boers since the beginning of the war. 
In northern Cape Colony the Boers are in full retreat 
toward the Orange Free State. The lines of railway north 
and west of Stormberg are now undergoing repairs. 

Gen. Buller reports Natal as practically clear of the 
enemy, and that he cannot hear of any formed body of 
them anywhere. 


An Affecting Scene in Ladysmith. 


The suffering in Ladysmith during the siege recently 
raised by Gen. Buller can scarcely be realized by those 
who have never undergone such an experience. When 
Gen. Dundonald’s cavalry rode into the town they beheld 
a garrison whose wan and worn faces told of weary days 
and nights of watching and of insufficient food. Gen. 
White made a speech in which he thanked the people 
for the assistance they had given in defending the place. 
He then led the singing of the British national anthem. 
The appearance of the gray-haired general leading hun- 
dreds of bare-headed men in the singing made a picture 
that will never be forgotten. 


Bubonic Plague in the Philippines. 

The war department has just received a report regard- 
ing the bubonic plague in the Philippines. There were 
eleven deaths from December 27 to January 25, but the 
disease was confined almost entirely to the Chinese quar- 
ter. On January 26 three cases of leprosy were discov- 
ered. The Chinese have greatly aided the authorities in 
making inspections. Inspectors of the sanitary depart- 
ment make regular rounds of the Chinese quarters in 
Manila, each inspector being accompanied by one of 
these Chinese. The health of the soldiers is improving. 


Will Canals Lower the Lake Level P 


A resolution of great interest to towns on the shores 
of the Great Lakes is now under consideration by the 
committee on foreign relations of the United States sen- 
ate. It was introduced in the senate on January 22 by 
Senator Platt, of New York, and its aim is to secure for 
Congress and the country needed information as to the 
effect on water levels of the lakes of the various canal 
schemes that have been projected for the diversion of 
waters from these bodies. 

The Chicago drainage canal takes 600,000 cubic feet 
per minute from Lake Michigan—its effect on the depth 
of the lake is yetto beseen. Another scheme is to build 
a canal from Cleveland to the Ohio river, and so form a 
new route down the Mississippi valley. A canal is pro- 
posed to connect Lakes Superior and Michigan, to fur- 
nish another route from the upper lake country to the 
gulf by way of the Mississippi. The Welland canal al- 
ready exists. A scheme is afoot for a canal from Geor- 
gian bay to the Ottawa river, to effect a saving of 400 
miles of navigation thru Lake Huron and the regular 
channels. There is a scheme to take water from Lake 
Erie around the falls of Niagara, thru Lake Ontario and 
the St. Lawrence, and then,down Lake Champlain to the 
Hudson river. Still another plan is to reach the Hudson 
by building a canal to connect Lake Ontario and Oneida 
lake and running thence to the Erie canal, striking that 
near Rome. 
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When it is considered that the lowering of the lake 
level a few inches would considerably decrease the ton. 
nage of lake vessels, the reason for the alarm of those ip. 
terested in lake navigation is apparent. 


New York Underground Railway. 


The signatures of John B. McDonald, the contractor, 
and of the members of the New York rapid transit com. 
mission were affixed to the contract for the building of 
the New York underground railroad on February 24, 
The road will cost $35,000,000. It was the largest sin. 
gle contract ever envered into by an American city, and 
probably by any city in the world. 

August Belmont furnished $1,020,000 in railroad and 
city bonds as security for the operation of the road dur. 
ing the life of the contract; this took the place of the 
fifty year continuing bond. In addition a bond of $4,000, 
000 was filed by the Construction Company and another 
one of $1,000,000 by other corporations interested in the 
work. It is stated that the road may be operated by the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company. 

The contractor is making preparations for beginning 
the work. It is now stated that a tunnel will be con- 


structed under the East river, and that a branch of the — 


road will be built to South Brooklyn. 


French Triumph in Africa. 


The Flamant mission has made a triumphant entry 
into In Salah, after a pitched battle with the anti-French 
party. This is likely to exercise a great influence on 
the spirit of the natives in the whole region stretching 
from the border of Algiers to Lake Tchad—a territory 
that has been recognized by Great Britain as under 
French influence. Thus was accomplished by a mere 
scientist with a force of friendly natives, a work that 
France was afraid to entrust to a military expedition for 
fear of arousing opposition from Morocco. 


Death of a Noted Englishman. 


The death of Joseph Cowen, the coal mine owner, 
member of Parliament, and proprietor of the Newcastle 
Chronicle, has removed one of the most remarkable fig- 
ures in English life and one of the most extraordinary 
men in Europe. His life was full of contrasts. He was 
a millionaire, yet dressed in slouchy clothes; a_ brilliant 
parliamentary orator, he spoke with a Northumberland 
burr ; a supporter of Lord Beaconsfield’s schemes of im- 
perial expansion, he was a friend of every conspirator 
against government from St. Petersburg to Madrid. 

He expressed himself in favor of the present war, and 
the sentence penned by him shortly before his death, 
declaring that Great Britain was fighting to “prevent 
men of English blood from being treated as Helots,” 
was widely quoted in argument. In Northumberland 
they say that Mr. Cowen had gypsy blood, and that 
accounts for the queer traits of his character. 


Chinese Smugglers Busy. 


Quebec and Montreal have recently been visited by 
United States secret service officials, whose business was 
to inquire into the methods of smuggling the Chinese 
over the border into the United States. Hundreds of 
Chinese get illegally from Canada into the United States 
every year, a large part of them along the New York and 
Vermont borders. Lawyers living along thé border and 
Chinese interpreters aid in the business. They deceive 
the officials by bogus papers and photographs. It is hard 
to tell aChinaman from a photograph as, to an American, 
they all look pretty much alike. 


Chaos Still Reigns in Kentucky. 

The disputed election in Kentucky has brought about 
a condition of chaos in state affairs. There are two sets 
of state officers, each officer having his own force of 
deputies and clerks, but there is scarcely anything for 
them todo. The banks have determined to hold on to 
what money they have belonging to the state until the 
courts have decided which treasurer has power to draw 
it out. 
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Agricultural Kindergartens Needed. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs, A. M. Wilcox, who is deeply 
jnterested in the establishment of kindergartens in Puerto Rico, 
has received the following statement from Governor-General 


Davis: 

There is urgent need of instruction in all industrial lines in this 
island, Scientific methods are not employed by the peasantry 
in cultivating the small plots of ground at their disposal. ‘Their 
diet, therefore, 1s limited to stale articles of food —rice, beans 
and bananas—and they suffer physically from insufficient nu- 
trition. 

The great obstacle in the way of instruction in agriculturein 
the schools is Jack of competent teachers. The experience of 
the British in Jamaica and some of their African colonies has 
been that instruction in agriculture, as given in the common 
schools, occasions a waste of time whenever it is given under 
teachers not especially prepared for this work. A special inspec- 
tor of agricultural instruction is desirable to visit the schools 
with subordinate teachers who could give actual instruction to 
the rural pupils in order to accomplisa much immediately. As 
it would be necessary that those teachers should speak Spanish, 
and there ere probably no people qualified to undertake the 
work in the Spanish-speakir zg countries, it is evidently impossible 
tointrodu: this form of education except in a very smali way. 








Prin. GEORGE A, MCPARLAND, 
State Normal School, Valley City, N. D. 


High School Extension. 
_ Lynn, MAss.--A unique course of study tor a high school 
Is that devised here for the benefit of recent graduates who 
are in the employ of the General Electric Company. It isa 
broad course in the theory of electricity, conducted by Mr. F. 
M. Greenlaw, instructor in physics, and designed to supple- 
ment the practical training which the boys are getting in the 
shops. The class meets in the evening and pays for the ex- 
penses of lighting, heating, etc. About twenty former stu- 
dents of the school have availed themselves of the opportunity. 


Primary Grade Text-Books. 

Mr. Christian Meier, chairman of the special committee on 
text-books, for Chicago, has prepared a list of questions to be 
answered by all the teachers of the primarygrades. The ques- 
tions relate to the dispensing of text books; the matter of mu- 
nicipal publishing is still to be considered. The list of ques- 
tions is as follows: 

, Can the number of books in your grade be reduced without 
injurious effects ? 

It so, how ? 

Should the text-books used in your grade be increased ? 

Can you suggest any different compilation of text-books in 
your grade with a view of improving them and reducing the 
number of books ? 

Can more branches of learning be put into text-books than is 
now done? 

In your judgment should the mode of teaching by books be 
further developed, or should more reliance be placed on the 
ability of the teacher ? 

Do children acquire knowledge better and quieker thru a large 
number of books or by a thoro mastery of what they get from 
fewer books ? . 
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Have you any suggestions to make as to how text-books could 
be compiled under the control and supervision of the board of 
education ? 

Can you suggest any improvement in any of the text-books in 
your grade? 


To Preserve Daily Records. 


_ CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Librarian Lane, of Harvard university, 
iS preparing tor a collection of individual reports which shail 
faithfully mirror the life of the university tor the benefit of 
juture generations. Each officer of the university and a lim- 
ited number of students will be asked to keep a journal! during 
the month of March, recording. as tully as possible their 
thoughts and doings. When finished these reports will be put 
under lock and key, not to be opened to anybody until 1925 
and not to be open to the general readers until 1960. 


A New Educational Association. 


Representatives of the leading American universities met at 
the Fine Arts building, Chicago, on Feb. 28, and effected a 
permanent organization to be called the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. It is for the purpose of considering matters 
that relate to the common interest, especially along the line of 
graduate study. The following executive committee was elec- 
ted: Pres., Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard; Vice Pres.. Benja 
min Ide Wheeler, University of California; Secy, William 
Rainey Harper, University of Chicago; Pres. Daniel C. Gil- 
man, Johns Hopkins university, and bres. Seth Low, of 
Columbia. 


Boston Public Schools Bill. 


The bill which the committee on education has prepared for 
the Massachusetts legislature is essentially the same as that 
which was defeated in the state senate last year. Its passage 
this year appears to be practically certain. 

Contrary to the popular impression that an appointed board 
will be insisted upon, the committee favor a small elected 
board. In matters of administration strong and definite re- 
sponsibility 1s to be placed in the hands ot the department 
heads, with a view to putting an end to committee log-rolling. 
The power of purchasing school sites and of building and 
repairing school-houses will be taken away irom the board and 
lodged with a special committee named by the mayor and 
appointed by the board. 


Education of Women. 


Supt. Edward Brooks spoke on Feb. 16, to the Hobby club, 
of the Philadelphia normal school upon the subject of “The 
Education of Women.’ He said that hobbies are the horses 
of educational progress and that female education was at one 
time ahobby. Greece placed the bar of dishonor upon women ; 
in the Orient her position has always been that of a menial. 
Only in Europe and America has the education of women come 
to be considered worth while. 

Woman has proved her fitness for education. In the class- 
room she is equal to the young man. One of the greatest 
achievements of the nineteenth century is that it has provided 
for her education, and the twentieth century will compiete the 
work which this century has so wel] begun. 


Indian School Closes Doors. 


The Lincoln institution, the well-known !ndian school of 
Philadelphia, has decided to close its doors untilthe end of the 
school year. The reasons are twofoid: educational dissen- 
sion in the faculty, and the failure of the government to provide 
funds tor the education of its wards. Heretofore the Indian 
boys have been paid for at the rate of $167 per year; the gov- 
ernment has now adopted the policy of educating Indians in 
its own schools. The management of the Lincoln institution 
has for a long time been subject to hostile criticisms. Com- 
plaints of cruelty have been entered by the Pennsylvania board 
of charities and the Indian Rights Association. The latter, of 
which Mr. Herbert Welsh, editor of Zhe City and the State, is 
secretary and acting manager, has been most vigorous in de- 
nouncing the brutality of the institution. The present super- 
intendent, Mr. Charles Ebner, has been in charge only a few 
months during which he claims to have tried vainly to correct 
existing abuses. 

The pupils of the institute, have been giving an exhibition in 
the Witherspoon building, designed to show the results of in- 
tellectual and industrial training of Indians and incidentally 
to bring confusion upon the critics of the institution. A great 
deal of very interesting work was shown. 


President Huey Reports. 


Pres. Samuel B. Huey, of the Philadelphia school board in 
his annual report issued on Feb. 13, says that in 1899 there 
was a Steady, healthy increase in the attendance, a marked 
advance in the quality of the night schools, a successful 
demonstration of the uses and possibilities of commercial in- 
struction, an improvement in the methods of examinations and 
promotions, a revision of studies which resulted in a more 
rational and scientific curriculum, adoption of the best of 
modern text-books, larger graduating classes from the high 
schools, a keener competition for the scholarships at the dis- 
position of the board, an increased interest in. music and draw- 
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ing, areasonably successful enforcement of the compulsory 
education act, a great advance in the character of new build- 
ings, careful study of the problem of protecting the health of 
children, the successful exploitation of summer schools, and 
a business-like attention to the purchasing and distribution of 


supplies. 
Mr. Powell’s Schools Defended. 


WASHINGTON, D, C.—Supt. W. b. Powell has submitted his 
annual report to the commissioners of the District of Coluin- 
bia. The number of pupils under his supervision 1s 45,560, of 
whom 30,244 are white. The day schools cost during the year 
$1,148,549, and the night schools $6,973. Mr. Powell submits 
an elaborate defense of his system of education, which has 
long been subject to the hostile criticism of several associa- 
tions of business men, 

Mr, Powell does not stand alone in his defense of his school 
system. A hearing has been held before the Senate Commit- 
tee in the District of Columbia, at which a number of promin- 
ent citizens appeared to testify in favor of the Washington 
schools, Mr. H. F. Bicunt, for instance, whose interest in 
education has for years been very keen, quoted from the utter- 
ances of prominent members of the N. E. A., proof positive 
that the schools of Washington are held in high esteem thruout 
the country. Again, Miss Ida Dixon, of Baltimore, gave the 
results which attended the introduction of the Washington 
methods into Baltimore. She said that a committee of which 
Pres. Gilman was a member had examined all the public 
school systems of the country and had decided that the Wash- 
ington system stood first. 


Books That Children Like. 


The London Daily News has been holding a plebiscite on 
the hundred books that children like best. There took part 
in the voting 987 competitors. The hundred books named 
oftenest became the Daily News “ Best,” and the competitor 
who formed the largest number of his selections in this dem- 
ocratically-elected. “Hundred Best” received a prize of ten 
pounds. ($50.) The first twenty books were as follows: 

‘“‘Robinson Crusoe,” 921; ‘Andersen's Fairy Tales,” 877; 
‘Alice in Wonderland,” 867; ‘‘Tom Brown's Schooldays,” 831 ; 
‘* Pilgrim's Progress,” 824; *‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” 807; ' Little 
Women,” 757 ; ** Arabian Nights,” 730; ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
727; ‘‘ Alice Through the Looking-Glass,” 723; ‘‘ Waterbabies,” 
712; ‘Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare,” 706; ‘* Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” 705 ; ‘‘ Treasure Island,” 705 ; ** Swiss Family Robinson,” 
691; ‘*Ivanhoe,” 670; “ Gulliver's Travels,” 650; ‘‘ Westward 
Ho!" 632 ; ** Jungle Book," 575 ; ‘* Wide Wide World,” 520. 


Savings in a Decade. 

NORRISTOWN, PA.—The tenth annual report of the Norris- 
town school savings bank gives statistics for the first decade 
of the institution’s existence. It seems that in ten years the 
children of Norristown have deposited $75,3%2.67, of which 
there remained on deposit, Dec. 31, 1899, $19.995.25. The total 
amount deposited in 1899 was $9,392 82. The interest ot the 
pupils shows no signs of abatement, and the directors look for- 
ward to even greater success during the next ten years, It is 
believed that the habit ot saving, thus early formed, can not be 
other than of great benefit to them in the tuture. 


New Jersey School Board Association. 

TRENTON, N.J].—The commission to modify and revise the 
school laws of New Jersey, consisting of Senators Stokes, St. 
John and Betts, made its report to the legislature on Feb. 19, 
in the form of Senate Bill No. go. 

The president of the New Jersey State School Board Associ- 
ation, Mr, H. Brewster Willis, then called together the legisla- 
tive committee of the state board, composed of one member 
from each county of New Jersey, and the officers of the asso- 
ciation, for the purpose of examining the proposed bill. 

This joint committee met at the state-house on Feb. 20, and 
after a day of examination and discussion made a report to 
the senate committee. The report was generally favorable to 
the bill but disapproved the doing away with the census and 
the distribution of money according to the number of teachers 
employed and the total days of attendance in the various 
counties. This provision was believed to be too much in the 
interest of the cities and against those of the rural districts. 
The sections giving increased power to the department of 
State were also criticised adversely. 


Eastern Art Teachers. 


The date of the annual meeting of the Eastern Art Teach- 
ers’ Association has been fixed for May 24, 25 and 26, at the 
Massachusetts Normal Art school, Boston. 

The association has recently brought out its report of the first 
meeting held last spring at the Brooklyn Institute and at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The next regular meeting will be held at the “St. Denis” 
corner Broadway and Eleventh street, New York, on Saturda 
evening, March ro. An address will be given by Prof. C, W, 
Bardeen, of Syracuse, on “ The Teacher’s Tenure of Office.” 


At the annual meeting of the Male Teachers’ Association of 
the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, held last Friday, 
the following officers were elected for the coming year: Pres , 
George H. Chatfield, P.S. No.69; vice-pres., Emil L. New. 
man, P.S. No.7; cor.-sec’y, Robert P. Green, P. S. No, $9; 
sec’y, W. DeL. Robbins, P. S. No. 93; treas., S. C. Wheat, 
P.S. No. 55; directors for three years, C. DeF. Hoxie, A, D, 
DuBois, F. J. Reilly. Forty-five ballots were cast for president, 
of which Mr. Chatfield received twenty-five, Mr. Wheat four. 
teen, and Mr. Newman, six. 


Mr. Alfred Vance Churchill, director of the art department 
of Teachers college, New York, addressed the method class 
and a large number of visitors at The Prang Normal Art Class 
studio, on Saturday last. He illustrated his remarks on figure 
drawing in the elementary grades of the public schools by 
examples of children’s work, and gave many interesting and 

ractically helpful suggestions which were highly appreciated 
oy his listeners, 


Schoolmasters’ Association. 


The association will hold its regular monthly meeting on 
Saturday, March 10. Prof, Angelo Heilprin, of the Philadel. 
hia Academy of Sciences, will read a paper on ‘ Values and 
Jeficiencies in Education.” Dr, James E. Russell, of Teach- 
ers college will open the discussion. 


New Schools for Uptown Districts. 


The rapid growth of New York city above the Harlem river 
is causing the board of education no little anxiety. It is feared 
that by next fall the number of children in the Bronx district 
will be far in excess of the seating capacity of the schools. In 
order to get buildings ready Superintendent of Buildings Sny- 
der will shortly begin night work with his force of draughts- 
men. It is generally understosd that a long series of uptown 
school buildings will be rushed to completion before Sept. 1. 


Plan of the Exhibit at Paris. 


The exhibition of work just sent to Paris from the schools 
of Manhattan promises to be pedagogically interesting. Asst. 
Supt. A. T. Schauffler, who has had charge of the work, has 
insisted that it be gathered for scientific purposes and not for 
mere show. All the specimens of student work represent the 
capacity of normal children, not of the exceptionally gifted. 
The exhibit is designed to show whata child will do in the 
kindergarten, in all the subsequent grades, and finally where 
he will stand when he reaches the high school. 

The most unique thigg in the exhibit will be the projecto- 
scope pictures of school-room life. By mears of hundreds of 
single photographs Dr. Schauffler has had projectoscope pic- 
tures made which will show, when thrown upon a screen in 
Paris, the pupils in actual motion, drilling, leaving the building 
. eye dismissal as for a fire, saluting the flag, and other acts 
oft 


e child’s school life. { 


Art Exhibition at Pratt. 


Mr. Arthur W. Dow, the well-known artist, has loaned to 
Pratt institute his collection of Japanese prints and books. 
They will be on exhibition from March 5 to 31. A number of 
the most distinguished artists of Japan are represented. This 
is a rare opportunity for art teachers and others interested in 
the subject. 


Race Prejudice Charged. 


The frequently repeated story of race prejudice has been 
revived in the case of William L. Bulkley, a colored teacher in 
Pubiic School No. 114. Mr. Bulkley was temporarily ap- 

ointed last November and was found to be so efficient that 

is principal unqualifiedly recommended him for a permanent 

osition. The committee, however, before whom his case was 

rought, decided not to appoint him. The decision will be 
contested. 


Lenten Lectures. 


The season of Lenten lectures is now on. A png delightful 
course in the “Italian Cities” is this year given by Prof. W. 
H. Goodyear at the Berkeley Lyceum theater, 19 West Forty- 
fourth street. These lectures occur on Wednesday mornings 
at 11 o’clock during Lent. 


Father McSweeny’s Crusade. 


The Rev. Doctor McSweeny believes that the burden of 
maintaining parochialschools is too great for Roman Catholics 
to bear. He wishes to have some sort of religious instruction 
introduced into the public schools. He thinks that a system 


could be devised which would be satisfactory to Roman 
Catholics and not unacceptable to Protestants, and Jews. 
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ust what things can be included in such a system of religious 
teaching he does not clearly indicate. 


Council of the Highlands. 


NewsurG, N. Y.—The February meeting of the School- 
masters’ Council of the Highlands was held at the Palatine 
hotel, Newburg, on Friday evening,Feb. 23 and Saturday, Feb. 

Prin. G. H. Baskerville, of Goshen, presided at the ban- 
quet, which occurred at eight o’clock, and acted as toast-mas- 
ter. After the speakers had. responded to the toasts Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Eastman, library inspector, addressed the council on 
“Library Economics in the High School” and conducted a 
oe see. He gave just the information that the principals 
wanted. 

Oa Saturday morning Prin. C, R. Stiles, of North Tarry- 
town, read a paper on “‘ Grade Libraries.” The paper was 
based on a wide range of knowledge concerning libraries and 
their uses below the high school. Theround table that followed 
Mr. Eastman’s address and the dicussion of Prin. Stiles’ 
paper, contributed very much to the interest of t .e meeting. 

The organization has among its members the principals of 
many of the leading schools in the southeastern part of the 
state and its meetings are full of interest and profit. The 
next meeting will be held May11-12. The home of the council 
is the Palatine hotel which affords the finest accommodations 
in every way. 


Good Conditions for Progress. 


WuitTE PLAiIns, N. Y.—The annual report of the White 
Plains board of education shows that the schools are growing 
with the town. The high school in especial has a largely in- 
creased attendance. Superintendent Shear’s own report is 
very interesting reading. Speaking of the necessity ot incul- 
cating in boys and girls the habit of doing the right thing at 
the right time, he says: 

“Many business men fail because they do not attend regularly 
to business or because they are slow 1n meeting their obligations ; 
professional men are unabie to establish lucrative practices be- 
cause they do not give proper attention to the business which 
comes to them; the wealthy are changing places with the poor 
and employers are being superseded by employees because 
promptness and regularity are attributes for which neither 
talent “ oppurtunity nor intermittent application can be sub- 
stituted,” 


Another Unification Plan for New York. 


A new proposal, made at a recent hearing in the Educational 
Unification bill, has found considerable favor among those who 
are committed neither to the Regents’ nor to Public Instruction 
Departments’ views. 

It calls for a single-headed department, to be known as the 
state department of education, and to include the two existent 
departments. Atl administrative powers are to be exercised 
by a commissioner of education, to be elected for a term of 
fourteen years, with a salary of $10,000 and additional $2,000 
for expenses. He may be removed for malfeasance. 

The commissioner should establish administrative depart- 
ments, not to exceed five in number, with their proper heads, 
whose salary he shall fix in accordance with his appropriation. 

The university is continued upon essentially the same foot- 
ing as at present, and is to be governed bya new Board of 
Regents composed of eight elected regents together with the 
governor of the state. The elected regents now in office are 
continued. A regent may not be at the same time commis- 
sioner of education 





State Supt, Jonn J. Mc Manan, South Carolina. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


A little fellow has written to the London school board com- 
plaining about a prize he received at school. He describes it 
as “ Rigid Kipling’s Jumble Book.” It is a dream about snakes, 
and father says it is only suitable for a man who drinks.” 


_ NewTon, Mass.—Supt. Fifield is advocating the introduc- 
tion of a test of the sight and hearing of all pupils of the 
public schools. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The annual report of Miss Estelle 
Reel, superintendent of Indian schools, shows that she has 
traveled 23,378 miles during the past year, 1384 being by 
wagon and stage coach. Miss Reel reiterates her conviction 
that the problems of Indian education will be best solved thru 
the introduction of the fullest and most practical industrial 
training. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Another bill for a national university 
has been introduced into the senate, this time by Senator De- 
pew. It confines the work of the projected institution to 
purely graduate courses, with special attention to matters of 
government. It has the essential defect of all previous bills— 
it carries no appropriation. 


BATIMORE, Mp.—Mr. James J. McNamara, of this city, has 
started the organization of a school which will be known as 
the University of the Federation of Labor. It will undertake 
te give strong courses in university subjects for the benefit of 
workingmen. Special attention will be given to economic and 
social subjects. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Dr. John M. Coulter, professor of 
betany in the University of Chicago, lectured on March 2 
before the National Geographic society upon “The Geographic 
Distribution of Plants.” 


CAMBRIDGE, MASs.—A great memorial service has been 
held in honor of the late Benjamin W. Roberts, whose services 
to education have been referred to in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


EMrouoxia, KAN.—Dr. L. C. Wooster, of the department of 
natural science at the state normal school, has brought out an 
interesting pamphlet upon “ The Educational Values of the 
Natural Sciences.” 


Sioux City, 1A.—Supt. H. E. Kratz has had printed, in 
pamphlet form, his address at the last N. E. A. meeting, upon 
‘** How May Fatigue in the School-Room be reduced to a Min- 
imum?” 


Mr. Edward Bush, principal of grammar school No. 18, 
borough of Brooklyn, has been celebrated in a very attractive 
“ Greeting Song,” the words by Mrs. Tillie J. Heaslip, the 
music by E. C. Phelps. This is an honor that does not often 
fall to the lot of a teacher. 


Lake Forest university has received two donations which ag- 
gregate $45,000. The first, of $25,0co, was made by Mr. D. K. 
Pearson upor condition that on or before Jan. 1, 1901, the sum 
of $100,000 shall have been subscribed for the endowment fund. 
Mr. Henry C. Durand, president of the trustees of the univers- 
ity, immediately upon hearing of the Pearson bequest, sub- 
scribed $20,000 as a. start toward the required $100,000. 


Emanuel R. Boyer, who recently severed his connection with 
the board of education as principal of the South Division high 
school, to accept a place on the staff of the Chicago institute, 
died suddenly on Feb. 24 of pneumonia. Mr. Boyer was a man 
of wide experience in school matters. He was a graduate of 
the Bloomington State normal school and of Harvard college. 
He had taught in almost every kind of a school from an old- 
fashioned district school to a special research biological labor- 
atory. His contributions to the methods of science teaching 
gave him a national reputation. Last year he held the position 
of assistant to Superintendent Andrews. His loss will be 
severely felt by the new institution, of the building and equip- 
ment of which he was to have entire charge. 





Educational Meetings to Come. 


March 29-31 —Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association, at 
Logansport. Sec’y, J. W. Carr, Anderson, Ind. 

March 29-31.—Central Nebraska Educational Associatien, at 
Hastings, sec’y, Ed. M. Hussang, Franklin, Neb. 

April 1.—North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, at St. Louis, Mo. 

April 18-19.—International Kindergarten Union, at Brooklyn. 

April 27-28.—New Jersey High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Newark. President, H. C. Krebs, Somerville, N. J.; 
secretary, Cornelia MacMullan, South Orange, N. J. | 

May 9-11.—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association, at 
Grand Rapids. Sec’y, Caroline M. Neile. 

June 25-27—Convocation, University of the state of New 
York, at Albany. ae 
waa 3-6.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, at 

illiamsport. 

July 7-13.---National Eucational Association, at Charles- 
ton, S.C. Sec’y, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 
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Books and Literary News. 








It is not of ten in the history of letters that essays obtain 
the reputation and the hold on the public affection that Macau- 
lay’s essays have. Two of these, Milton and Addison, are 
contaieed in a volume of the Twentieth Century Text-Books, 
edited, with an introduction and notes, by George B. Aiton, 
M. A., inspector of high schools, state of Minnesota. This 
edition was prepared with special reference to its use in 
secondary schools. The editor has very wisely refrained 
from overloading the text with notes; the student is left to 
look up his information for himself. (D. Appleton & Company. 
Price, 40 cents.) 


Most of our readers are well acquainted with Cassell’s 
National Library (issued weekly) consisting of small, well 
printed volumes containing selections from the best authors. 
These are excellently printed. The introductions are by Prof. 
John Morley. Among late volumes are Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, Areopagitica, etc., and Macaulay’s 
essay on Francis Bacon. (Cassell & Company, Limited, New 
York. Subscription price, $5.00 per year ; 10 cents a volume.) 


A series of twelve sketches on Twelve English Poets that 
were prepared by Blanche Wilder Bellamy and originally pub- 
lished in the Outlook, are now issued in a volume of 513 pages. 
These poets are Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, and Tenny- 
son. While some will contend that there are poets not in this 
list of more importance than some that are named, it will be 
conceded that these are representative of the poetic tendencies 
of their time. The purpose of the book is to show to young 
readers what has been the direct line of descent of English 
poetry, and to provide them with a neat introduction to these 
great authors. The selections also give them an introduction 
6 oe the best works of these poets. (Ginn & Company, 

oston. 


The first and second books of the Graded Literature Series, 
which have been under preparation for several years, under the 
editorial supervision of Harry Pratt Judson, LL. D., dean of 
the faculties of arts, literature, and science, University of Chi- 
cago, and Dr. Ida C. Bender, supervisor of primary grades in 
the public schools, of Buffalo, N, Y., are now ready. In the 
preparation of these books many distinguished educators in dif- 
ferent parts of the country co-operated with their hearty sym- 
pathy and very practical assistance. 

In the Second Reader more selections of a purely literary 
character are given than in the first book. Some are quite long, 
but any inconvenience that might arise from their length is re- 
moved by their careful division into sections. The frequent 
language and phonic exercises are variéd and suggestive, and 
are devised so that the teacher can expand or contract them at 
will. As to paper, printing, binding, and illustrations, the book 
is well-nigh perfect. There are several beautifully colored pic- 
tures. (Maynard, Merrill & Company, New York. Price, 40 
cents.) 


Milton’s L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas, edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Tuley Francis Huntington, 
A. M., instructor in English in Leland Stanford Junior univer- 
sity. This edition of the best of Milton’s shorter poems is in- 
tended for the use of schools ; the text followed is taken from 
Masson’s library edition of Milton’s poetical works. The notes 
are ample for all the needs of the student. (Ginn & Company, 
Boston.) 


Pieces for Prize Speaking Contests, a collection of over one 
hundred pieces which have taken prizes in prize speaking con- 
tests, compiled and arranged by A. H. Craig and Binney Gunni- 
son. The compilers have spent nearly three years in collecting 
the pieces contained in this volume, nearly every one of which 
has taken a prize. Several pieces have been especially adapted 
for this book. This choice collection of prose and verse by the 
best writers, both living and dead, will be especially welcome 
in schools and societies where attention is given to declamation. 
(Hinds & Noble, New York.) 


Plant Structures, by John M. Coulter, Ph. D., head of the de- 


: partment of botany, university of Chicago. Altho designed to 


be a second book of botany, Plant Structures is so written that 
it can be used with students who begin with the study of mor- 
phology. Starting with the lowest thallophytes, the Algae, 
Prof. Coulter points out the two methods of reproduction, by 
cell division, and by forming spores. He then traces the way 
in which communities of cells are developed into tissues by join- 
ing one to another, a plan which culminates in individual 


plants thru the plant body. He then shows the various parte 
which make a plant of the higher orders, together with their 
functions, as in the leaves, bark, stalk, and flowers. The dis. 
cussion of the process of fertilization is particularly full and 
clear, and every part of the book is illustrated by cuts of typ. 
ical plants. The life relations determine the flora of a region, 
(D. Appleton & Company, New York. Price $1.20.) 


One of the most delightful books of the year is Child-life in 
Colonial Days by Mrs. Alice Morse Earle. It is charmingly 
written and charmingly illustrated. By means of the pictures 
alone we can go with the quaint little colonial girls and boys 
from babyhood to school days. We can see how they dressed, 
what they played with, the “horn book” from which they 
learned to read, followed by the famous “New England Primer” 
from which they learned such interesting and instructive bits 
of knowledge as “In Adam’s fall, we sinned all.” 

In the public schcols of colonial days the picture is rather 
asomber one. The Dames’ schools for girls were rather better; 
many boys studied with “the minister.” The rules of etiquette 
were rigidly enforced and strict obedience from children was 
everywhere insisted upon. All in all the book is the result of 
careful study and it is, as it deserves to be, a success. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 


Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic, embracing the science and 
practical applications of numbers, by J. Morgan Rawlins, A. M. 
This book takes the child with the knowledge of number he pos- 


sesses when he enters school and leads him forward step by step ~ 


to a mastery of the science. It is a systematic and gently graded 
scheme by which daily progress may be made in knowledge of 
the subject. Teacher and pupil will acquire fresh interest as 
the lessons progress. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 


Love and Law is the title of an essay based on some talks to 
teachers and parents, by Thomas P. Bailey, Jr., Ph.D., associ- 
ate professor in the University of California. It is a handsome 
booklet with a pretty paper cover bearing a neat design. An- 
other book printed in the same style but having the additional 
attraction of fine half-tone illustrations is Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan’s essay on California and the Californians. (The Whittaker 
& Ray Company, San Francisco. 


College Requirements in English is a small book arranged by 
Arthur Wentworth Eaton, instructor in English literature in 
the Cutler school, New York. It is thethird series of June ex- 
amination papers of the largest colleges, this number includ- 
ing those of Harvard, Yale, the Sheffield Scientific school, 
Princeton and Columbia from 1895 to 1899 inclusive. The 
book also contains a list of the works prescribed from 1894- 
1905. This arrangement will be found most helpful to teach- 
ers of preparatory English. (Ginn & Company,{Boston). 


The philosphy of life, a subject we should all study, is finely 
presented by Ralph Waldo Trine in.Character-Building Thought 
Power. The thoughtful reader will find in this little book much 
that will stimulate to noble endeavor. Every one will be es- 
pecially charmed with the clear and simple style. (T Y. 
Crowell & Company.) 

FP 


Teachers’ Agency Changes. 


The work of the Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, of 3 East 
14th Street, New York, has been taken up by Mr. P. V. Huys- 
soon and Mr. J. C. Rockwell. 

Mr. Huyssoon isa graduate of Rutgers college. He had seven- 
teen years of experience as teacher and principal at Lawrence- 
ville school, Adelphi academy and the Dwight school for boys, 
New York city. He engaged in agency work in 1890. For 
the past five years he has been with the Fisk Agency. 

Mr. Rockwell is a classical graduate of Potsdam state normal 
school, and took pedagogical courses at New York university. 
He taught sixteen years in public schools of New York state 
and was for eight years principal and superintendent at Port 
Chester. In 1898 he became proprietor of the Schermerhorn 
agency. 

The reputation and character of both gentlemen is a guarantee 
of the excellence of the service they will render. 





The firm of Harper & Brothers is to be entirely reor- 
ganized in the interest of the creditors. Col. George B. M. 
Harvey, at present receiver of the bankrupt firm, will be 
at the head. All the members of the Harper family will step 
down and out. They retire poor. ; 





‘Murder will out.” Impurities in the blood will also be sure to 
show themselves unless expelled by Hood's. Sarsaparilla. 
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Tus Scoot Journal, established in 1 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
eat it published twelve school board num- 
trated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
cover, asummer number (one hundred twenty- 
four pages) in June, a private school number in September, 
a Christmas number in November, and four traveling 
numbers in May and June. It has subscribers in every 
state and in nearly all foreign countries, 
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Two Do.tars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
oreign subscriptions, three dollars 
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lication, The value of Tue 
vertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulatin, 
it does among the principals, superintendents, sc 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
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Literary Notes. 


One of the new volumes to be published 
this§ spring by the Macmillan Company 
in the Rural Science series will be Zhe 


Principles of Vegetable for wee 
tu 


H. Bailey, professor of Horticu 
Cornell university ;° author of ‘“ Lessons 
with Plants,” ‘‘ Garden Making,” etc. 

This is a companion to Prof. Bailey’s 
Principles of Fruit Growing, 


Weak 
ungs 


When your throat and lungs 
are perfectly healthy you 
needn't worry about the 
germs of consumption. They 
don’t attack healthy people. 
It’s the weak, debilitated, in- 
flamed membranes that are 
first affected. Hard coughs 
and colds weaken your throat 
and lungs and make con- 
sumption more easy. 

If your lungs are weak 


Scoll’s Emulsion 


you can take, It 
soothes and heals and gives tone 
and strength to these delicate mem- 
branes. In this way you can prevent 
tion. And you can cure it 
also if you haven’t had it too long. 
Keep taking it until your lungs are 
strong and your weight restored. 


ists; soc. and . 
i dpc, and § New York, 












marked a departure in pomological litera- 
ture. lt is strange that of all the American 
books on vegetable growing, none has en- 
deavored to enunciate the principles which 
underlie the business; yet it is only bya 
clear, comprehension of principles that 
permanent progress ever can be made. 
This new book, which is well illustrated. 
discusses first the principles which are 
common to the production of all vegetable 
crops; then it takes up the principles 
which underlie each particular crop. 


While we hear so much of the success 
of this and that piece of clever ephemeral 
writing, it is comforting to feel that there 
is after all a group of readers who balance 
or leaven what we speak of as ‘‘the read- 
ing public,” and who not only enjoy fiction, 
but can also afford the time to understand 
the principles which underlie the produc- 
tion of good literature. Cases in point are 
the announcement within a very few weeks 
of their original issue of second editiens of 
W. L. Cross’s Development of the English 
Novel and Some Principles of Literary 
Criticism, by C. T. Winchester, both of 
_— are books of real significance in their 

elds. 


Home Nursing is the title of a useful 
little book on modern scientific methods 
for the sick room by Miss Eveleen Harri- 
son, which will be published this month by 
the Macmillan Company. 

In this little work the simplest methods 
for hygienic nursing have been given, in- 
cluding free ventilation, perfect cleanli- 
ness, care of the sick room, fever nursing, 
the best form of nourishment and many 
other suggestions, which may easily come 
within the reach of every home, no matter 
how modest or simple it maybe. All tech- 
nical terms have been purposely excluded, 
so that the directions may be easily under- 
stood by every one, and only the simplest 
home remedies have been recommended in 
the absence of, or while awaiting the ar- 
rival of the family physician. One chapter 
has been devoted to a full description of 
the way to prepzre for a surgical operation 
athome. As food plays such an impor- 
tant part in disease, the last few pages 
have been devoted to the diet of patients 
suffering from various ailments; and some 
simple recipes in preparing dainty dishes 
to tempt the appetite during convalescence. 


Gautier’s language belongs to the purest 
and most harmonious in French literature, 
and his artistic taste is manifested in every 
detail of his works. The /ettatura, one 
of the best of his short novels, and typical 
of his thought and style, has been edited 
with introduction and notes by Dr. A. 
Schinz, of Bryn Mawr college, and is about 
to be issued- by D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston. 


Politics and Administration; A Study 
in Government, by Frank J. Goodnow, 
LL. D., professor of administrative law in 
Columbia university, is an attempt to show 
that the present organization and strength 
of political parties in the United States is 
due to the decentralized and unconcen- 
trated system of, government which we 
possess; and to point out what changes 
should be made in our governmental sys- 
tem and in the position which political 
parties occupy in the eyes of the lawin 
order that-the administrative activity of 
the government may be taken out of poli- 
tics. The book treats of the relations of 
parties to state and city government, of 
‘!the development and present position of 
the political “ boss,” and of the important 
changes in our administrative system 
which have been made during the past 
half century. Attention is also directed to 
the recent legislation regulating primary 
elections and the attempts made to subject 
the actions of political parties to the con- 
trol of the courts. The Macmillan Com- 

any will issue the book within the next 
ew weeks, 


A prominent educator and professional 
critic says of Elbridge S. Brooks’s forth- 














coming “Story of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” which he has read and which is now 
in press by Lothrop Publishing Company, 
that “ Mr. Brooks has written nothing des- 
tined to be more substantial in practical 
value, nothing more worthy of permanency. 
It is pitched in a lofty key, but not beyond 
the ken of its intended readers. It is phil- 
osophical and logical, interesting and sug- 
gestive, dignified and masterful. I know 
of no other work like it.” The “ Story” is 
announced for March 15, 


The frankest as well as the most.com- 
prehensive and statesmanlike view yet 
published of our foreign policy is that of 
the Hon. Richard Olney, to appear in the 
March AZlantic Monthly. It is marked 
by Mr. Olney’s power of trenchant and 
compressed expression, yet it is also mod- 
erate and far-seeing. The recent move- 
ment among Indiana Democrats to nom- 
inate Mr. Olney for the presidency gives 
additional interest to this paper. 


Nowthat Miss Mary Johnston hasshown 
how rich a field for historic fiction exists 
in Colonial Virginia, it seems strange that 
no one has entered it before. But wemay 
be well satisfied that it has been reserved 
for Miss Johnston to bring that region and 
period and those picturesque characters 
into literature so effectively as in her 
“Prisoners of Hope,” and now in “To 
Have and to Hold,” both of which have 
very great present interest and promise to 
hold a permanent place in historic romance 
like that held by the Waverley novels. 


A volume entitled 7houghts and Exper- 
tences in and Out of School, by Dr. John 
B. Peaslee, ex-superintendent of schools 
in Cincinnati will shortly come from the 
press of Curts and Jennings, Cincinnati. 
Of especial interest is the chapter on the 
origin of Arbor day, of which Supt. Peaslee, 
was one of the originators. A large num- 
ber of letters from American authors rela- 
tive to Author day and Arbor day are 
published. 





Interesting Notes. 


Boundaries of the Philippines. 

When the treaty was worded at Paris 
transferring the ere islands to the 
United States it was the intention beth of 
the representatives of Spain and the United 
States to include the group. Through 
want of knowledge, however, the bounda- 
ries were so placed that islands to the 
north and south of the main group were 
left out. 

About two months ago the southern 
boundary was corrected by the United 
States assuming control of Sibutu, and 
now the Stars and Stripes has been 
raised over the Batan islands on the north. 
By this establishment of the boundaries 
we become near neighbors to three impor- 
tant powers. Our possessions are sepa- 
rated from Japan by the Bachi or Bashee 
strait, less than a hundred miles wide, 
while we are only about a quarter of that 
distance from British soil in ‘Borneo, and 
from Dutch possessions in the Karkara- 
long islands. It is a good augury for the 
future that all of these powers are exceed- 
ingly friendly toward us. 


Nicknames of Cities. 

Most of us know the nicknames of 
the great cities of the United States, but 
those of the smaller cities are not so well 
known, These nicknames might almost be 
taken as a catalogue of the industries of 
the country. Joplin, Mo., is known as the 
zinc city, on account of the zinc mines in 
the vicinity; Wheeling, W. Va.,is known 
as the glass city, Rochester, formerly 
known as the flour city, has surrendered 
that distinction to Minneapolis. 

Milwaukee is the beer city, St. Louis is 
sometimes called—erroneously its inhabi- 
tants declare—thesauerkraut city; Elgin, 
Ill., is called the dairy city, South Bend, 
Ind., thew on city, Wilmin ton, Del., the 
match city, Wichita, Kan., the corn city, 
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**To Err ts Human.” 


But to err all the time ts criminal or 
idiotic. Don’t continue the mistake of 
neglecting your blood. When impurities 
manifest themselves in eruptions or when 
disordered conditions of stomach, kidneys, 
lever or bowels appear, take Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. It will make pure, live blood, 
and put you in good health. 


y) fe "s Si Ne 
Never Disappoints 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


‘¢ The Greatest of 
All the Companies.’’ 


Assets, - . - $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, . - 1,052,665,211 00 





- Presiijent 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - 








Proprietors. 














At the End of Your Journey you will 
find ita great convenience to go right over 


& to ; 
: The GRAND UNION HOTEL § 
Fourth Ave., 4Ist and 42nd Sts. ¢ 
5 Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


RGR RE RSE NG ERO RE RG RG REGS EG, 


The Famous Continental Hotel, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat fon and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
AMERICAN PLAN, 

100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day 
125 rooms, $3.50 per —_ 125 rooms, $4.00 per day 
(x00); with bath, $3.00 and upward. 
European PLAN. 

200 rooms, 4 per day. 125 rooms, $t-3s per day 
185 rooms, $1.50 per day. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day 
100) with bath, $2.00 and upward. 

Steam Heat Included. 

L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 


SENT FREE Unitarian publications sent 
* free. Address, Post Office 
Mission Committee, 52 Magnolia Street, Dor- 











BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


x list, satisiac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 


cents in stamps, and we send you two 
samples for ‘male map of North f man nin 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 


or with catalog containing complete 
E. L. Ketioce & Co., 61 E. oth St, N. Y. 


| 





“| pects. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., the furniture city, 
Holyoke, Mass., the paper city, Haverhill, 
Mass., the shoe city, a distinction which 
Brockton and Salem dispute, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., the celery city Barre, Vt., the gran- 
ite city, Zanesville, O., the brick city, Pater- 
son, N. J., the silk city, Gloversville, N. Y., 
the glove city, Amsterdam, N. Y., the car- 
pet city, New Bedford, Mass., the codfish 
city, Savannah, the cotton city, Pittsburg, 
the steel city, sie 6 N. Y., the nail city, 
Danbury, Conn., the hat city, Napa, Cal., 
the wine city, and Salem, Ore., the hop 
city. 
The Pan-American Exposition. 


An attractive little booklet has been is- 
sued concerning the greatexposition which 
will take place in Buffalo from May 1 to 
Nov. 1, 1900. A glance at the map will 
show that a circle described about Buffalo 
as a center, with a radius of 5co miles, will 
take in one-half of the population of the 
United States and two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of Canada. Naturally, one of the 
greatest attractions of Buftalo as an ex- 
position city is the proximity of Niagara 
Falls which are thirty minutes’ ride trom 
the exhibition grounds. The grounds 
themselves will be rendered attractive by 
the skill of a board composed of eight of 
the leading architects of the country, 


Dreaded Influenza. 


Influenza, says Zhe Medical and Sur. 
gical Journal, is once again claiming its 
victims from among us, and it must be re- 
membered the disease has its protean as- 
It is now generally admitted that 
the baccilus is the cause of influenza, and 
that the disease is highly infectious, as it 
spreads rapidly from a certain focus thru 
the ordinary roads of travel, but goes 
faster than it can becarried in this manner. 
The disease assumes various types, due we 
suppese to the baccili attacking that por- 
tion of the human organism which offers 
least resistance, and which differs in ditfer- 
ent individuals. The fever sometimes is 
almost the only sympton—this may con- 
tinue for days and even weeks and may 
lead toa mistaken diagnosis of typhoid 
fever or continued type of malarial fever. 
Five-Grain Antikamnia Tablets always 
reduce the fever and control the pain. 
Many times this is all that is necessary. 


Beautiful Pictures for Bird Lovers. 


An acquaintance with the ways of the 
beautiful sonsters that flit over tields and 
woods affords life-long pleasure, and there- 
fore few schools nowadays fail to inculcate 
something of bird lore. Teachers natur- 
ally wish to utilize every means open to 
them for teaching a subject. Hence they 
will be glad to get the series of beautiful 
card pictures of birds, issued by the Singer 
Manufacturing Company. It is necessary 
to see these pictures in order to fully ap- 
preciate their superior quality. They are 
lithographic reproductions of water-color 
paintings by Mr. J. L. Ridgway, a cele- 
brated delineator of birds. 

These cards are notable for accuracy of 
drawing and color and will be found very 
useful to the student and teacher, an orna- 


A 


American 
Song Birds 


16 beautiful pictures 


in colors by Ridgway 


FREE. 


Apply only to our local salesrooms. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 
Salesrooms in every city. 








Se i a i a i  * | 


The Key to Health 


Beecham’s Pills 
A Gentle Cathartic 


‘ Beecham’s Pills 
¢ ForSick Headache, ete. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Annual Sale, 6,000,000 boxes. 


10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists, 
@S ® SS GS GeEBQeO2 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


m" PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
o 


2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells (Oampbes 
6 Hew to ror Lawn Tepnis. By Champion 
29 Exercises with Pulley Weighte. 


son. 
72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus, 
82 How to Train Properly. 
84 The Care of the Body. 
91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 

101 Official Croquet Guide. 

102 Ground Tumbling. : 

104 The Grading of Gymnastic Exercises, 

106 Rules for Basket Ball for Women. 


Price, 10 cts. per copy, postpaid. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 








NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
BERCY’S TEXT: 
FRENCH [800K for 
Teaching French 





are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 
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Ladies’ Suitings. 
Mixed Faced Cloths. 
Homespuns, Cheviots, Tweeds. 


Plain Faced Cloths 


New Spring Colorings. 


Broadooay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


BEST FOR THE 
BOWEL 


ft yoe haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
‘ k, or will be. Keep your 

Force, in the shape of 

angerous. The 





smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean ist to take “ — 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 20c, 0c. Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
fcago, Montreal 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD GLEAN 
Every Primary Teacher 


Every Grammar-Grade Teacher 
Every Country-School Teacher 


who does not own and has not read ever and 
over again these three great books has missed 
and is daily missing the wisest directions, 
the best inspiration, the most direct and 
practical help that can be given to the 
teacher’s work: 


PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 
The best statement of the methods of the new 
education that made or probably ever 
will be. Price, 90c., postpaid. 


PAGE'S THEORY ANDPRACTION OF TEACH- 


One of the 
body has tion is 


time. Almost every’ 
best and cheapest. Price, 64c., postpaid. 


PAYNE'S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 


The clearest statement in any book of the great 
educational principles that underlie all correct 
teaching. Price, 90c., postpaid. 


If you have not these books do not let the year 
pass without getting them. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THe ScHooL JOURNAL -when 
communicating with advertisers. 





ment to the home and a treasure for the 
collector. The best part of it is that they 
may be obtained by our readers without 
cost by applying to The Singer Manufac- 
turing Company, in any city in the United 
States, preferably the one nearest you, 
stating that the offer was seen in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Improve the Complexion. 


An article that has stood the test of fifty- 
two years, as has Dr. Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream, must have unusual merit. It is 
widely used by ladies to cure skin diseases 
and to remove blemishes, such as pimples, 
moth-patches, freckles, etc. One bottle 
will last six months using it every day. All 
fancy goods dealers sell it, or it may be 
obtained of Ferd. T. Hopkins, ee 
37 Great Jones street, New York. 


Washington. 
Three-day Personally-Conducted Tour via 
Pennsylvavia Railroad, 

Few short journeys are as interesting as 
a trip to Washington, the Nation’s capital; 
and such a trip can be made most satis- 
factorily by participating in the three-da 
personally-conducted tours of the Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad. Besides the advantages 
secured in rates, the absolute freedom 
from care, and the general comfort and 
convenience afforded, an extended expe- 
rience and familiarity with the city enable 
the Tourist Agents of this Company to 
visit the various points of interest with 
the least confusion and delay and at the 
most opportune moments, thereby insuring 
—— of time not otherwise attain- 
able. 

The next tour of the season leaves 
Thursday, March 15. Round-trip rate, 
covering railroad transportation a the 
round trip, meals ex route, transfer of 
gocnenaee and ordinary baggage to hotel, 

otelaccommodations, and guides, services 
of éxperienced touristagent and chaperon, 
in short, every item of necessary expense, 
$14.50 from New York, $13.50 from Tren- 
ton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia, with 
proportionate rates from other points. 
These rates cover accommodations for 
two days at the Arlington, Normandie, 
Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For accommo 
dations at Willard’s, Regent, Metropo- 
litan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side 
trips to Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old 
Point Comfort, and Norfolk at greatly re- 
duced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with spe- 
cial hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; or address Geo. W. Boyd, As 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


March and the Lion. 
Something Better than the Old Saw. 

The saying about the lion and the amb in 
Mareh often proves false, but there is another 
anda better one which is literally true. When 
March comes in and finds you taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla to purify, enrick and vitalize your 
blood, you may expect, when it goes out, that it 
willleave you free from that tired feeling and 
with none of the boils, pimples and eruptions 
which manifest themselves because of izapure 
blood in the spring. If you have not already 
begun taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla for your spring 
medicine, we advise you to begin to-day. We 
assure you it will make you feel better all through 
the coming summer. 

Get a Move On! 

Slow, sluggish system; lazy, leaden liver; 
bilious ‘brain! Cascarets ‘Cardy Cathartic will 
make them move along. Move on! All drug- 
gists, 10c., 25c., 50c. 

During the Teething Period, 

Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SyRupP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
Morners for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SuccgEss. It SeorTHEs 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gus, ALLays all 
Pain, CurEs Winp Co tic, and is the best 
remedy for DiaRRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
— no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 








Look at yourtongue! Ifit’s coated, 
your stomach is bad, your liver out of 
order. Ayer’s Pills will clean your 
tongue, cure your dyspepsia, make 


your liver right. Easy to take, easy 
to operate. 25c. All druggists. 


Pears 


was the firstfmaker of sticks 
of soap for shaving. Pears’ 
soap established over 100 
years. 

It is the purest and best 
soap, both for the toilet and 
for shavng. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it especially druggists. 
Founded 1853. Unsur- 


NewFngland 
cons 3 
passed advantages in com- 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Moller’s Oil 
is different 


from other cod liver oils, as it is never sold 
in bulk. Itis bottled when manufactured, 
thus passing direct to the consumer without 
the possibility of adulteration. Each bottle of 


Peter [loller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


bears on the label, in perforated letters, the 
date of manufacture, so that the purchaser 
may always insist on having oil of the latest 
season’s production, and know that he is 
getting it. 

Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is put up only in flat, 
oval bottles, and bears our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


THE “HOW TO TEACH” SERIES. 


A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style and binding x 514 inches in size. 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand- 
some stamp. The following are now ready: 











The leading musical ine 
stitution of America. 








NO. 
1—Kellogg’s How to Manage Busy Work - 8.25 
2—Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany - - -25 


8—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding - .25 
4—Kellogg’s How to Teach Reading - .- .25 
5—Kellogg’s How to Make Charts - - .25 
6—Payne’s How to Teach Minerals - - .25 
7—Payne’s How to Teach Birds - - - .25 
8—Payne’s How to Teach Birdsand Beetles .25 
9—Kellogg’s How to Teach Fractions - 25 


10—How to Teach Clay Modeling- - - .25 
11—Seeley’s How to Teach Primary Arithmetic.25 


Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 
stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 64 B. 9th St, WY 
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ROUND THE 
WORLD. 


THE route ’round the world is 
across the American Continent, via 
New York and Niagara Falls, 
through the center ef the richest 
country on the globe. 

You will be convinced of this if 
you will examine the new “ Round 
the World” folder just issued by 
the New York Central Lines. 








A copy will be sent free, postpaid, s recei 
of three cents in stamps, | A eorge H. vm 

General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 
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To Aid the Song Method of Sight Singing. 


(JUST ISSUED.) 


GRADED SIGHT SINGING EXERCISES “°* Piysgsbo4r? 


Consisting of 1200 Melodies by FRANCIS E, HOWARD, of hong 
port. Strongly bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. An explanatory 
pamphlet sent free. 

The Novello [Music Course and the Knickerbocker Series of 
Supplementary Songs for One, Two, and Three Voices can be 
had on approval. 














NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 EB. ‘wth St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


THE : MASSACHUSETTS : MUTUAL : LIFE : INSURANCE : CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Joun A. Hatt, President. Henny 8. Lez, Vice-President. Henry M. Puiuuips, Secretary 
— YEARS’ PROGRESS. PERCENTAGE 
1898 Gains OF GAINS. 
Premium Income.................... $1 ,667,543.71 $4,101,925.85 $2,484,882.14 145.99 
Income from Interest and Rents.... 468,205.25 __ 942,648.40 479,448.15 108.51 
As isnsccugewusensse $2,130,748. 96 $5,044,574. 25 $2,918,825.29 186.75 
SD: dictions ¢4 cc ecesdcdhon ses bons $9,565,522. 65 $22,035, 448.27 $12,469, 925.62 180.86 
AMOUNT INBURED................0008 $49,480,584.00 $115,678,488.00 $66,197 ,899.00 188.79 
PE dicbpteabixseensstsabeakanehs $755,527.61 $1,959,508. 16 $1,208 975.55 159 36 
Since its Fanainent The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its re ter 
ers: In DeatTH CLatms, ‘817 ,857,738.70 ; ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $2,956,598,00 ; DIVIDENDS, $8,259,757 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Liabilities, $20,075,945.15 Surplus, $1,959,503.16 





is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 
of the best teachers’ boo s on methods of teaching all 
subjects, on pedago; uestion books; school en- 


HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS seumeipey Dicrant sma! et at 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Books of Songs} 
$1.00 BOOKS 


By Mail Postpaid. 


Choice Collection ‘of So Songs and Refrains 
Choice and Popular Alto Songs 
Choice Collection of Ballads 
Good Old Songs, Vol. I 
Good Old Songs, Vol. II 
Lyric Gems for rano 
Lyric Gems for Alto 
Lyric Gems for Tenor 
Lyric Gems for Bass 
Minstrel Songs, Old and New 
A list of the contents of the above books | | 
given in new ‘“ Descriptive Circular A,” } 
mailed free 


50-CENT BOOKS 


By Mail, Postpaid, 65 Cts. 


Song Folio, Vol. I 
“6 “« Vol. II 
Vol. III 
6s “« Vol. 1V 
“ Vol. Vv 
Folio of Sacred Songs 
Sacred Song Folio for High Voices 
Sacred Sqng Folio for Low Voices 
Royal Collection of Ballads 
Royal Collection of Songs and Choruses f 
A listof the contents of the above books |” 
given in “ Descriptive Circular J,’’ mailed 
r 


°° muSIC REVIEW 
A little Magazine for Musicians 
25 Cts. a Year. 
Send 2-Cent Stamp for Sample Copy. 
Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, N.Y, 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, Phila, 





“ “ 














OUR NEW CATALOG 


is just issued. No such fine catalog of teachers’ 
books was ever before issued. It describes the 
best books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Dialogs, Questions and Answers, Supplement- 
ary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, ete., ete. 


100 pages. It is free to all interested, Write us 
if you would like it, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


ITH PREMIER 
OFFICE 





SS" 





has typewriters that 
mark the very high- 
est point of superior- 
ity reached in writ- 
ing machine Jt # 
mechanism. No 
other typewriter so thoroughly holds its 
own, presents so many improvements, J 
shows less affect of wear from constant use 
or requires so little attention. It is always 
ready. 
If your office is not a Smith 
Premier office, write for our 
Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 


The Smith Premier is especially adapted to 
the “ Touch System” of Typewriting. 
The.... 


Smith Premier Cypewriter Zo. 


SYRACUSE N. Y. 














